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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Evening. December 28 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium 


8:00 Call to Order by Mr. S. B. Sullivan, Principal, West 
Frankfort Community High School, West Frankfort, 
Ill., Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Invocation, Mr. E. C. Fisher, Superintendent of 
Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


Presentation of Program and Introduction of the 
President, Mr. Sullivan. 


8:10 Presidential Message, President Susan Scully, Teach- 
Exhibit er, Gompers School, Chicago. 
The Public Relations Depart- 8:30 Appointment of Credentials Committee, and An- 
ment of the Illinois Education nouncements. 
Association will present an ex- 8:40 “Our Children’s Opportunities”—A Symposium. 
hibit of national, state, divisional, The Promotion of Educational Opportunity—A 
and local publications, etc., in the Democratic Necessity 
Exhibit Lounge of the Knights of Mr. Irvine F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, 
Columbus Building. Illinois Education Association. 
Highlights of the Survey 
Mr. Lester R. Grim, Director of Research, 
Illinois Education Association. 
As a Parent Sees the Situation 
Mrs. H. M. MuBerry, President, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
Springfiel d ws a as Judged by an Elementary 
On pages 124, 126 and 127 of this is- Miss Susan Scutty, Teacher in Gompers 


sue are advertisements of Springfield School, Chicago, and President of the Illinois 
business houses with whom you will Education Association. 


find it pleasant and profitable to do 
business during convention week. 
They merit your consideration both 
because of the quality of service they 
are equipped to give and because of 
their co-operative attitude toward 
your organization. 


Some Observations of a School Board Member 
Mr. M. H. Detwetcer, Secretary of the Board 
of Education, Zeigler Community High School. 


Some Basic Considerations by an Observer 

Miss ELLEN Rourke, Member of the Illinois 
Bar Association, Teacher of Law, Lincoln Col- 
lege of Law, Springfield, Ill., and Teacher of 

English, Springfield High School. 
A Summary by a City Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. B. F. SHarer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Freeport, Ill., and Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Education Association. 
Notice. Immediately after adjournment, the Committee on 
Nominations will meet in the large committee room off the front 
and to the left of the main auditorium. This Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., will make nomina- 
tions for the following offices: president, first vice-president, sec- 
ond vice-president, third vice-president and one member of the 
Executive Committee. The latter will also serve as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions for three years. The president, first 
vice-president, and members of the Executive Committee will serve 
as members of the Board of Directors. The Nominating Com- 
mittee will also nominate one member of the Illinois State Exam- 

ining Board. 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium 


Platform Guests, Past Presidents of the LEA 


9:00 Call to Order by President Susan Scully 
Report of the Committee on Credentials, Mr. W. R. 
McIntosh, Principal, Olney Township High School, 
Olney, Illinois. 

9:10 Seating of Delegates. 


9:20 Report of the Director of Public Relations, 
Mr. Bernard I. Griffith. 


9:40 Report of Director of Research, Mr. Lester R. 
Grimm. 


10:00 Report of Editor, Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham. 


10:15 Report of Executive Secretary, Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson. 


10:40 Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan, Chairman. 


11:10 Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. B. F. 
Shafer, Chairman. 


11:40 Other Business 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 

. Change in dues 

. Change in name of magazine 

. Constitutional recognition of Public Relations 
Committee 

. Change in name and duties of Appropriations 
Committee 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, December 29 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium 


Report of Committee on Nominations, Mr. Orville 
T. Bright, Jr., Superintendent Flossmoor Public 
Schools, Flossmoor, Illinois, Chairman. 


Report of Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Monticello, Illinois. 


Report of Auditing Committee, Mr. V. L. Nickell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Champaign, Illinois, 
Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Appropriations, Mr. O. T. 
Bright, Jr., Chairman. 


Report of Director of National Education Associa- 
tion, Mr. John W. Thalman, Superintendent Wau- 
kegan Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Address: 

Dr. ReuBEN T. SHAw, High School Teacher, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., President of the National Education 
Association. 

3:30 New and Unfinished Business. 


4:00-5:00 Open House, William Bishop Owen Memorial 
Building, 100 East Edwards. 
Delegates are invited to observe the equipment, new land- 


scaping, and appointments of the state headquarters, and to 
meet the state officers and staff. Refreshments will be served. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Evening. December 29 
Elks Auditorium 


6:30 Banquet Honoring Mr. Robert C. Moore, Executive 
Secretary Emeritus, Illinois Education Association. 
Thtroduction of Toastmaster by Miss Susan Scully, 
President. 

Reminiscences, Toastmaster, Mr. E. C. Fisher, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Peoria, Illinois. 

Response, Mr. Robert C. Moore, Executive Sec- 
retary Emeritus. 

8:00 Concert by Egyptian Choral Club, Mr. Frank E. 
Trobaugh, Director; Mrs. Ruby R. Reed, Accom- 
panist. 

Land Sighting Grieg-Spicker 
Baritone Solo by Robert A. Furgeson 
The Music of Life 
Salvation Is Created............. P. Tschesnokoff 
Send Forth Thy Spirit 
Now Thank We All Our God 
Latvian Spiritual (My God and I)..... I. B. Sergei 
Oh, Blest Are They Tschaikowsky-N. Cain 
Sunlit Ways Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Lullaby on Christmas Eve 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen 
Soprano Solo by Mrs. H. D. Yuill 
The Three Kings Kurt Schindler 
Soprano Solo by Mrs. Margaret Walston 
Spirit of Christmas—A Fantasia. ...Bruno Reibold 

8:45 Address: 

Dr. Revusen T. SHaw, President, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

9:30 Presentation of Past President’s Key to Miss Susan 
M. Scully, Mr. V. L. Nickell, First Vice-President, 
Illinois Education Association. 

Dinner Music, Killius Trio, Springfield, Ill. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Friday Forenoon, December 30 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium 
Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 


Karl L. Adams, President, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, Mr. 
Roy V. Jordan, Superintendent Centralia Public 
Schools, Centralia, Illinois, Chairman. 


Report of Tenure Committee, Miss Blanche Cline, 
Principal, Columbia School, Champaign, Illinois, 
Chairman. 


10:25 Report on Status of State Teacher Retirement Plan, 
Mr. Lester R. Grimm. 


10:45 Report of Board of Directors, Miss Susan Scully, 
Chairman. 
11:00 New and Unfinished Business. 
ADJOURNMENT 
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GOING HOME FOR XMAS 
in Colonial times was fraught with hard- 
ships unknown today. Imagine entering 
a modern hotel and meeting the sign 
shown in Historic CURRENTS IN CHANG- 
ING AMERICA which proclaimed, “Not 
more than five in one bed,”’ “‘No boots 
to be worn in bed,” ““Organ Grinders to 
sleep in the Wash House.” 


—_— 
PHILADELPHIA is the birthplace 
of American textbook publishing. Chris- 
topher Saur published texts for the 


schools here, as early as 1690. 
oo 


*““SUAR ! Suar!” When this cry of 
alarm rings through the Siamese jungle, 
wide-eyed children scamper up crude 
ladders into their houses on stilts. The 
marauding tiger is near! ...A vivid 
word picture that emphasizes one of 
many safety lessons in THE HEALTHY 
Lire Serres (Grades 3-8). This health 
series, rich in safety education content, 
checks with safety courses in all states. 


HEALTH EMERGENCY faces the 
average American family every 11 years. 


—— 
COMMUNITY He vrers, Commvu- 
NiTy ACTIVITIES, and Community IN- 
TEREsTs, the three titles of The Young 
American Civic Readers Series, reveal 
the dominating theme of these brand- 
new books by Berman, Fryer, and Bar- 
nard. With stories of everyday happen- 
ings in the community, they develop 
principles of citizenship and character 
from the pupil’s actual environment. 


~~ 
GREETING CARD production in 
U. S. is estimated at over a half billion 
cards per year. Here’s our half billion 
good wishes that you may have a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 


oo 

SUDETEN bas long been a standard 
word in the gazetteers of German dic- 
tionaries. The Winston SIMPLiFIED 
DicrTIoNARIEs (Advanced and Encyclo- 
pedic Editions) were the first popular- 
size American books todefineit, along with 
many other new words added in printings 
this summer. The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
again demonstrates the aptness of its 
subtitle—‘*The Modern Authority.” 


RECEIVED 


Achievement, by Tom Peete Cross, Reed 
Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, and Elizabeth Col- 
lette. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 678 pages. Price, $1.96. 

The publishers have spared nothing to 
make this a reading series to further the 
student’s ability to interpret the life around 
him and his appreciation of good literature. 
The editors are drawn from outstanding 
people in the field, the selections are from 
the best of old and modern literature, and 
physically the volumes are most attractive. 
Adventure is not limited to the connotations 
usually associated with adventure stories. 
The student goes adventuring in such fields 
as biography, poetry, fiction, and scientific 
prose, and, if we are any judge, likes it. 


Influence of Georgraphy on Our Economic 
Life, by Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. 
Ekblaw. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated, 658 pages. Price, $1.32. 

A substantial portion of this book, the 
first part, is given to an explanation of en- 
vironmental factors needed to explain man’s 
economic activities as they are presented in 
the latter part. The basis of division here is 
the sixteen types of world climate; the main 
facts of economic geography—industries, 
products, manner of life, and customs—in 
each are presented. The book is generously 
illustrated with maps, graphs, and photo- 
graphs, and is typographically attractive. 


Haensel and Gretel, adapted by Robert 
Lawrence and illustrated by Mildred Boyle. 
40 pages; Aida, adapted by Robert Law- 
rence and illustrated by Barry Bart. 42 
pages; Carmen, adapted by Robert Law- 
rence and illustrated by Alexandre Serebria- 
koff. 39 pages; Lobengrin, adapted by Rob- 
ert Lawrence and illustrated by Alexandre 
Serebriakoff. 42 pages. Silver Burdett 
Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Price, $0.60 each. 

These brief and vivid stories of four of 
the best loved operas are enlivened by gay 
pictures and bits of music. A list of selected 
recordings is appended. Undoubtedly they 
afford a delightful introduction to a pro- 
longed and improved acquaintance with some 
of the world’s great music. The edition is 
authorized by the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


Graded Lessons in Fundamentals of 
Physical Education, by Gertrude M. Baker, 
Florence M. Warnock, and Grace D. Chris- 
tensen. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. Cloth. 367 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

This is a physical education curriculum 
for the first six grades based upon the pro- 
gressive acquisition by the pupil of the 
fundamentals, or skill factors, balance, tim- 
ing, force, and direction or accuracy. Health 
information is integrated with the activity 
program. There is an introductory discus- 
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sion of principles followed by representative 
units of work for Grades I through VI, in 
which objectives, activities, and outcomes 
are listed. 


Play and Mental Health, by John Eisele 
Davis. A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. Cloth. 202 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

How play may be made the material of 
effective mental hygiene practices in the 
school is the subject of this book, which has 
much to offer parent and teacher. Based 
upon a sound educational philosophy and 
psychology the treatment of the subject is 
made concrete by many illustrations of be- 
havior problems and how to approach them 
through the direction of play activities. 


Margo, story by Ginny Ryan and pictures 
by Sugar Poling. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
306 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. Board. 
Illustrated in color. 31 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Margo is a brightly painted merry-go- 
round horse, who tasted freedom and found 
it wanting. Large type and pictures in color 
add to the appeal to the younger reader. 


A Guide to the Study of the Screen Ver- 
sion of “Benefits Forgot”: Of Human Hearts, 
prepared by Elizabeth Lay Green. Educa- 
tional and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 
22 pages. 

This excellent series of motion-picture ap- 
preciation guides has reached Volume III, 
Number 3 with its issue of March, 1938. 
Their selections might well serve as a guide 
to cinema attendance as well as to class ex- 
amination and group discussion. 


Conscript Europe, By Randolph Leigh. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Cloth. 
308 pages. 


This book is particularly interesting to the 
teaching profession for chapters on educa- 
tion in England and Germany. The basic 
snobbishness of public education in England, 
Mr. Leigh finds, is producing two nations, 
the rich and the poor, and he quotes Dr. 
Lionel James as warning that this cleavage 
“threatens to undermine England’s position 
as a world power by depriving her of the 
full genius of her people.” 

It is impossible in a few words to indicate 
the essence of the author’s discussion of Ger- 
man education. Significant, however, is the 
fact that university enrollments are halved 
and elementary education greatly extended. 
Applicants for higher education are carefully 
thinned out so that only the most able from 
the standpoint of party usefulness are ad- 
mitted. This principle, however, is applied 
in such a way that opportunity is open to 
all who can qualify. 

The author indulges in pessimistic irony 
in a most readable style. National character- 
istics are perhaps distorted by oversimplifi- 
cation, a fault, however, which does not de- 
tract from the reader’s amusement. The 
author says, “If the book must be classified 
as pro or anti anything in Europe, it might 
be said that it is anti the whole predatory 
pack now dominant there—even in holy Al- 
bion,” and this attitude evident throughout 
leads the reader to suspect that it amounts to 
a bias, though an understandable one, that 
may overlook some elements of the European 
picture. 
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Reuben T. Shaw 


The Speakers 

Dr. Reusen T. Suaw, president of 
the National Education Association, 
has served that association in official 
capacity ever since 1921. He was large- 
ly instrumental in bringing about the 
reorganization of that body. 

Dr. Shaw’s teaching experience has 
extended over a period of thirty-two 
years in the field of science chiefly. He 
is at present the head of the science de- 
partment of the Northeast High School 
of Philadelphia, a position he has 
served since 1929. His board of educa- 
tion has given him a leave of absence 
with pay in order that he may more 
effectively advance the work of the 
National Education Association. 

Dr. Shaw holds memberships and 
fellowships in the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Science, 
and the American Chemical Society. 
His Doctor of Philosophy degree was 
earned at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees were gained at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


Mrs. KATHRYN CULVER MULBERRY, 
president of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is a native of 
Chicago, Illinois, where she graduated 
from the Wendell Phillips High School. 

Her husband, Harry M. Mulberry, 
is a packer with Swift and Company, 
Chicago. Their daughter, Barbara, is 
a junior in the Morgan Park Senior 
High School. 

Mrs. Mulberry received a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the University of 
Wisconsin, where she was also granted 
a library certificate. Mrs. Mulberry’s 


100 


We Have with Us 


A Who's Who of Speakers and Musical Talent Appearing on Program 


of the Fighty-fifth Annual Meeting of the IEA, December 28-30, 1938 


library practice was secured at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at the Legislative 
Reference Library at the University of 
Wisconsin, and at the Racine and Mil- 
waukee Public libraries. Her practical 
experience was obtained at the Refer- 
ence Library of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Here. Mrs. Mulberry developed an in- 
terest in journalism, particularly in the 
field of book reviews. 

Mrs. Mulberry served effectively in 
the library committee work of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association previous to her 
election as president of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Miss Susan M. ScuLty, a teacher 
in the eighth grade of the Gompers 
Special School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, Illinois, was born in Wauke- 
gan, Illinois. She received her elemen- 
tary education in the rural schools of 
North Dakota, graduated from the high 
schools of Chicago, and attended the 
Chicago Normal School. Her Bache- 
lor of Philosophy degree was secured 
at the University of Chicago. Her de- 
gree as Master of Education was ob- 
tained at Loyola University. 

Miss Scully was the first elementary 
teacher to serve as president of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association. Previous to her elevation 
as president of the Illinois Education 
Association Miss Scully had for three 
years served as chairman of the state 
Appropriations Committee. 

Miss Scully is at present a member 
of the Chicago Teachers Pension Board 
and is active in several state and na- 
tional educational association commit- 
tees. 


Mr. M. H. Detweter, secretary of 
the board of education of the Zeigler 
Community High School, had previous- 
ly served as president of the local grade 
school board. 

He was instrumental in organizing 
the Southern Illinois School Board As- 
sociation, was its first president, and 
has been a member of the legislative 
committee of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards for the year 1938. 

Mr. Detweiler was born in Missouri, 


where he received his education in the 
rural schools and two summer terms in 
a teacher preparatory school. He served 
for one term as a rural school teacher 
and graduated in 1911 with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in mine engineering 
from the Missouri School of Mines, 
Rolla, Missouri. 

His business activities have centered 
about the coal mining industry in Utah, 
New Mexico, and Illinois. In this field 
he served in various capacities in the 
engineering and operating departments. 
He has for the last fifteen years served 
the Zeigler Coal and Coke Company, in 
which corporation he now holds the 
office of vice-president. 

Mr. Detweiler is a member of the 
Zeigler Rotary Club and has served as 
District Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

He is married and has four children. 


Miss ELten M. Rourke, attorney 
at law, Springfield, is also a teacher in 
English, debate, and public speaking 
in the Springfield High School. 

Miss Rourke received her elemen- 
tary education in the Lincoln School, 
Springfield. She graduated from the 
Springfield High School and has earned 
her A.B. and M.A. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Miss Rourke earned 
her LL.D. degree in law study at the 
University of Chicago and the Lincoln 
College of Law, Springfield, Illinois. 
She has had further training in speech 
at Northwestern University. 

Miss Rourke’s first teaching serv- 
ice was experienced in the elementary 
schools of Springfield. At present in 
addition to her high-school teaching 
position Miss Rourke is a teacher of 
Real Property and Equity in the Lin- 
coln College of Law. 

Miss Rourke maintains a law office 
in Springfield. She is the author of an 
excellent pageant entitled, ‘Whither, 
O Youth.” 


Mr. B. F. SHAFER, superintendent 
of schools at Freeport, Illinois, and 
chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
is a graduate of the University of Chi- 
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cago, where he received his M.A. degree. 

Mr. Shafer was born in Richland 
County, Illinois, where he attended 
rural schools. -His undergraduate work 
was experienced at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Mr. Shafer has a son and a daughter 
in college at the present time. 

Mr. Shafer has been superintendent 
of Freeport schools for ten years. He 
had previously been superintendent at 
Jacksonville for a period of nine years. 

He is in his fifth year of official serv- 
ice to the IEA. 


Mr. Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation since July 1, 1938, received 
his Bachelor of Science degree at the 
University of Illinois in 1922, and his 
Master of Science in Education degree 
at Northwestern University in 1930. 
He has completed some of the require- 
ments leading to a Ph.D. degree. The 
first two years of his professional train- 
ing were secured at the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College at DeKalb. 

Mr. Pearson has served as teacher 
and principal in a village school, prin- 
cipal and superintendent of a con- 
solidated school system, and was for 
the last eleven years previous to the 
acceptance of his present position, 
Winnebago County superintendent of 
schools with offices at Rockford. 

Mr. Pearson is married, and has 
three children, Kenneth, Irving, and 
Donald. 


Mr. Lester R. Griwm, Research 
Director of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation since 1924, received his higher 
education at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, State Normal Uni- 
versity, and the University of Illinois. 

Previous to his acceptance of his 
present position Mr. Grimm had served 
as a rural teacher, a high-school princi- 
pal, a superintendent of schools, and 
an assistant county superintendent of 
schools in Montgomery and Edgar 
counties. During the World War Mr. 
Grimm served as an army instructor. 

Mr. Grimm is the author of many 
school surveys and findings in educa- 
tional research. Many of his tech- 
niques and methods have been em- 
ployed in other states. 

Mr. Grimm is married and has one 
child, Mildred Jean, age i0. 

The Egyptian Choral Club 

The Egyptian Choral Club of South- 
ern Illinois is a chorus of seventy-five 
adult singers from every walk of life 
who banded together because of their 
sheer enjoyment in singing. 
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Panel to Discuss, “Our Children’s Opportunities—in relation to 
school costs.” 


Reading from left to right, speakers and 
their subjects are: Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, IEA, “The Promotion of 
Educational Opportunity—-a Democratic 
Necessity”; Lester R. Grimm, Director of 
Research, IEA, “Highlights of the Survey”; 
Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, president, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, “As a 
Parent Sees the Situation”; Susan Scully, 
President, IEA, “The Situation as Judged 


by an Elementary Teacher”; M. H. Det- 
weiler, secretary, Board of Education, Zeig- 
ler Community High School, “Some Obser- 
vations of a School Board Member”; Ellen 
Rourke, teacher of English, Springfield High 
School, “Some Basic Considerations by an 
Observer”; B. F. Shafer, chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, IEA, “A Summary by a 
City Superintendent of Schools.” 











Their Director, Mr. Frank E. Tro- 
baugh, an attorney at law in West 
Frankfort, Illinois, has led the chorus 
to first and second place honors in the 
Chicago Tribune Music Festival each 
year of its existence. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the great 
composer, who recently appeared as a 
soloist with the chorus, expressed his 
appreciation of the worth of the chorus 
by dedicating to it a choral number, 
“Sunlit Ways,” which number will 
be presented in the Illinois Education 
Association annual meeting concert, 
Thursday evening, December 29, 1938 
at the Elks Auditorium. 


The singers come from fifteen cities 
in southern Illinois. Among their num- 
ber are kindergarten teachers, house- 
wives, court clerks, music teachers, lum- 
bermen, doctors, merchants, farmers, 
engineers, bankers, ministers, salesmen, 
beauty operators, and executives. 

Iva Lee B. Grant of the Grant Re- 
cording Laboratories, Chicago, and the 
National Broadcasting Company has 
this to say regarding the work of the 
choral club: 


“Your chorus is one of the best I 
have ever heard. You used some of the 
most difficult and yet beautiful num- 
bers written for choral organizations. 
Your control of the pianissimos and 
fortes is marvelous. The dynamic ex- 
pression and breath control amazed 
me. How you can ever get so much 
music out of so large a group is beyond 
me. We have made recordings of choirs 
and choruses for many years. Your or- 
ganization is surely ready to go places. 
Certainly you are one of the best. Your 
efforts have been successful. You should 
be proud of your organization.” 
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Social Functions 


Banovuet. All delegates and other friends 
of Mr. Robert C. Moore, Executive Secre- 
tary Emeritus, are invited to attend a ban- 
quet in his honor in the Elks Club beginning 
at 6:30 p. m., Thursday, December 29. 

Past Presmwents’ Breakrast. The annual 
breakfast of the Past Presidents and present 
officers of the IEA will be held Thursday 
morning, December 29 at 7:30 in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Parlor K. 

Oren House at State Orrice. The offi- 
cers and staff of the association will hold 
open house at the William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building, 100 East Edwards, from 
4:00 to 5:00 p. m., Thursday, or immediately 
following the afternoon session that day. 
The building is located just across the street 
south of the State Capitol. 

Tse Cxicaco Division will give a social 
party and dance in the ballroom of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel after adjournment 
of the evening session on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29. All officers, delegates, and members 
in attendance are cordially invited. 

Tae Women Detecates and all other 
women in attendance at the State Meeting 
will have a program and luncheon together 
at Hotel Abraham Lincoln at noon on Thurs- 
day, December 29. Mary Marcaret Roacs, 
Decatur, Secretary. 

Put Dettra Kappa will hold a luncheon for 
members and their friends at the Elks Club 
at noon on Thursday, December 29. A 
program will be presented. Luncheon 50 
cents per person. Reservations should be 
made at registration desk not later than 
11:00 a. m., December 29. 

Detta Kappa Gamma, National Honor 
Society for Women in Education, will have 
a luncheon Friday noon, December 30, at 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln following the 
close of the Illinois Education Association 
meeting. Make luncheon reservations by 
writing Miss Jeanette Sutton, 1833 South 
Park Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, or calling 
Capitol 3498 by Wednesday noon. 

Tue Inurvors Crry SupermInrenpents’ As- 
sociaTion will have a dinner at 6:00 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 28, at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel. Reservations may be 
made at the Registration Desk or Hotel. 
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Information for Delegates 


Headquarters 
The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been selected as the 
headquarters for the association. Special room rates are 
offered to members. 
Registration 
Registration may be made at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel during the afternoon of Wednesday, December 28, 
until 6:00 p. m. Thereafter registration will continue in 
the Exhibit Lounge of the Knights of Columbus Building. 
Membership receipts must be presented. Special badges 
will be provided delegates upon the presentation of their 


credentials. Membership 

Membership is open to all persons engaged in or inter- 
ested in educational work in Illinois. 

The payment of the annual fee of two dollars entitles 
one to attend all sessions of the annual meeting, and also 
to one year’s subscription to the ILttno1is TEACHER, the 
official organ of the Illinois Education Association. 

All those who have paid membership fees in any of the 
Division meetings since January 1, 1938, will be furnished 
admission badges free from any other charge. 

Place of Meeting 

All general sessions will be held in the auditorium of the 
Knights of Columbus Building, one block east and two 
blocks south of the headquarters hotel. The banquet 
honoring Mr. Moore will be held in the Elks Auditorium. 

Banquet Tickets 

Tickets for the banquet honoring Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
Executive Secretary Emeritus, may be secured by dele- 
gates through their Divisions previous to the opening of 
the convention. Others may secure their tickets by for- 
warding orders to the state office. A limited supply of 
banquet tickets will be available at the registration desk. 
Price, $1.50. 

Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative Assembly are as 
follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. These 
are the members of the present state association commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Legislation and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this year, 1938. See 
directory of officers and committees on this page. 

2. All ex-presidents of the state association. 

3. The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

4. All ex-secretaries of the state association. 

5. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. 

These are the presidents elected by the several Divisions 
this year, 1938, to serve next year, 1939, as presidents, 
but this year as delegates. 

6. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on a basis of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year, 1938. If any dele- 
gate cannot attend the State Meeting, he should assign 
his duties to some regularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 
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Officers and Committees of the IEA, December 1938 


President, Susan Scully, Chicago; First Vice-President, V. L 
Nickell, Champaign; Second Vice-President, W. C. Handlin, Lin- 
coln; Third Vice-President, J. Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon. Execu- 
tive Committee, S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort, Chairman; B. F. 
Shafer, Freeport; Orville T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor. Executive 
Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, Springfield; Assistant Secretary, Edna 
Carlson, Springfield; Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; 
Editor Inttrots Teacuer, Eloise P. Bingham, Springfield; Assistant 
Editor, Roberta Padfield, Springfield; Director of Research, Lester 
R. Grimm, Springfield; Assistant in Research, Mildred Whitlock, 
Springfield; Director of Public Relations, Bernard I. Griffith, Spring- 
field; Assistant in Public Relations, Eva Dale, Springfield. 

The Board of Directors consists of the President, the first Vice- 
President, and the three members of the Executive Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON APppROPRIATIONS.—Chairman, Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., superintendent of schools, Flossmoor, 40; Blackhawk, L. 0. 
Dawson, principal, United Township High School, East Moline, 
40; Central, P. C. Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, ’41; Chicago, 
Mrs. Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Avenue, Chicago, °39; 
DuPage Valley, C. E. Miller, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
40; East Central, Irving Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
kakee, 41; Eastern, F. A. Wilson, principal, township high school, 
Arcola, °39; Illinois Valley, B. R. Bowden, superintendent of 
schools, Morris, 40; Lake Shore, Raymond Moore, principal, high 
school, Lake Forest, ’41; Mississippi Valley, Claire Talley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Littleton, *40; Northeastern, W. W. Meyer, 
superintendent of schools, Harvard, ’39; Northwestern, Elizabeth 
Harvey, assistant superintendent of schools, Belvidere, ’40; Peoria, 
L. L. Atterberry, superintendent of schools, South Pekin, °41; 
Rock River, C. B. Mummart, superintendent of schools, Prophets- 
town, ’39; South Central, P. L. Blansett, county superintendent, 
Winchester, 40; Southeastern, C. T. Cramer, superintendent of 
schools, Olney, 41; Southern, Marvin Webb, county superintendent, 
Mound City, ’39; Southwestern, H. R. Girhard, principal, com- 
munity high school, Greensfield, '40; Western, Dr. Julian Archer, 
W.1S.T.C., Macomb, ’41. 











































ComMMITTEE ON LecistaTIon.—Chairman, B. F. Shafer, super- 
intendent of schools, Freeport, 39; Blackhawk, A. W. Boley, prin- 
cipal, Central School, Kewanee, 41; Central, E. H. Lukenbill, 
county superintendent, Lincoln, °39; Chicago, Wanda Taeschner, 
169 Gage Road, Riverside, 41; DuPage Valley, Fred L. Biester, 
superintendent of schools, Glen Ellyn, "41; East Central, T. H. 
Cobb, superintendent of schools, Urbana, ’39; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, 
E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, ’40; Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle, 41; Lake Shore, John W. 
Thalman, superintendent, township high school, Waukegan, ’39; 
Mississippi Valley, R. W. Clark, principal, junior high school, 
Quincy, 41; Northeastern, G. E. Thompson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Charles, *40; Northwestern, R. E. Garrett, superin- 
tendent of schools, Belvidere, 41; Peoria, John A. Hayes, county 
superintendent, Peoria, ’39; Rock River, B. J. Frazer, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon, 40; South .Central, Will A. Green, superintendent 
of schools, Witt, 41; Southeastern, Roe M. Wright, superintendent 
of schools, Palestine, ’°39; Southern, Russell Malan, superintendent 
of schools, Harrisburg, 40; Southwestern, Paul B. Chance, county 
superintendent, Salem, 41; Western, G. R. Imbody, principal, high 
school, Monmouth, ’39. 


Com™MITTeEE ON Resotutions.—Chairman, S. B. Sullivan, prin- 
cipal, high school, West Frankfort, ’38; Blackhawk, Rilla Bowers, 
Aledo, ’39; Central, John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, °40; 
Chicago, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 40; Du- 
Page Valley, F. C. Fenton, superintendent of schools, Bensenville, 
39; East Central, W. E. Richison, county superintendent, Watseka, 
40; Eastern, Guy Collins, superintendent of schools, Tuscola, *41; 


(Continued on page 120) 
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When the Old Order Changeth 


Fourth in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By L. R. GRIMM 


1. serve democracy effectively in an 
ever changing social and economic 
world, our educational system must un- 
dergo constant adjustments. Modifica- 
tions must deal with curriculum, science 
of instruction, organization, adminis- 
tration, and the like. In this study unit 
we shall touch briefly upon a few 
phases of external organization. 


Too Many School Districts 

In 1937 Illinois had 11,980 separate 
school districts, each with its own gov- 
erning board. Of this number 9,982 
employed but one teacher each and 283 
(mostly one-room schools) did not even 
employ a teacher. In 1907 our State 


had 10,638 one-teacher schools, in- 


which the average enrollment was twen- 
ty-nine pupils. Today the correspond- 
ing average is hardly fifteen pupils. 

In 1928 school districts in Illinois 
of fewer than ten pupils each totaled 
1,253; today schools of this small size 
total 2,733. Surely our citizens cannot 
blind themselves to such changes. 

The smaller the school unit the great- 
er become the inequalities in assessed 
valuation per pupil, and consequently 
the more extreme are the inequalities 
in educational opportunities. 

It is well-known that the typical 
small school is not an efficient, modern 
school and that the per capita cost runs 
too high. Yet hundreds of tiny schools 
continue; in 1937 Illinois had 504 one- 
teacher districts with five or fewer pu- 
pils enrolled. 

Our State could boast of only 103 
consolidated schools by the end of 1937, 
or twenty-one fewer than in 1923. Only 
fifty-eight of these 103 schools were 
transporting pupils. 

Moreover, we have too many little 
high schools. Of the 980 high schools 
in Illinois in 1937 there were 663 (or 
67.7 percent) of fewer than 150 pupils 
each. In fact, 262 high schools had 
fewer than fifty pupils each. 

The further complication of our dis- 
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trict organization is caused by super- 
imposed high-school districts. By 1937 
there were 477 of these separate high 
schools. Also, there were 101 non-high 
school districts overlying areas not 
otherwise maintaining four-year high 
schools; and several of these “tuition- 
paying” non-high school districts have 
long been unable to pay valid tuition 
claims in full. 4 


Some Comparative Data 

From 1917 to 1936 the number of 
one-room schools in the United States 
dropped from 195,400 to 132,813. 
Many states in such period eliminated 
more than half of their small schools; 
little change, however, was made in IIli- 
nois. Explanations in such a case are 
needed! Let us observe a few of them: 


, Invmana. Had only 1,192 one-teacher 
schools in 1937 as compared with 6,820 in 
1917. Has about three times as large a 
percentage of farms on all-winter roads as 
has Illinois. Township is the basic school 
unit rather than the little district about two 
miles square; hence, closing a one-teacher 
school means mere transfer of pupils and 
not the legal death of the school board and 
a school district. State aid may cover full 
transportation cost in “equalization aid” 
township. Average State aid per pupil runs 
twice that of Illinois. Mandatory that 
schools of fewer than fifteen pupils in at- 
tendance be closed. State-mandated stand- 
ards reasonably high for minimum salaries 
and for certification, thus making it more 
expensive to run a small school than has 
been the case in Illinois. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Had 10,183 one-teacher 
schools in 1920 and only 5,857 in 1937; also 
has plans completed to close over 1,000 more 
schools shortly. Township rather than small 
district is basic school unit. Mandatory that 
school below ten pupils be closed. State 
aid covers half or more of transportation 
costs. State minimum salary schedule pre- 
vents “cheap small school” often found in 
Illinois; State pays 25 percent to 75 percent 
of such schedule. One-room school cannot be 
rebuilt if transfer of pupils is practicable. 
State grants $200 a year for each permanent- 
ly closed schoolhouse. Federal-State build- 
ing aid program in progress, with definite 
plans to close over 1,000 one-room schools 
already approved; more State building aid 
allowed to the weaker districts. 

Texas. In 1917 had 6,173 one-room 
schools; only 2,787 in 1936. State pays over 
half of current school expenditures. State 
educational office urges grouping of districts 
into units large enough to maintain a high 
school. For years State gave building bonus 
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to consolidated school. Most State aid giv- 
en on scholastic basis, but large rural aid 
fund used yearly for rural and consolidated 
schools, with no aid to school below twenty 
pupils as a rule, and none to school within 
two and one-half miles of another school if 
transfer of pupils is practicable. State aid 
for high-school tuition and _ high-school 
transportation; State aid for approved vo- 
cational courses. Basic pay schedule for 
teachers in no event below $85 per month. 
Climate, soil, and topography favorable for 
transportation. 

Onto. In 1914 had 9,489 one-room 
schools; only 1,889 in 1937. Local financial 
handicaps have caused State aid to become 
nearly 60 percent of the operating costs. 
New State aid plan gives less to a district 
containing small schools than it does if the 
central school were operated; schools be- 
low 180 pupils in attendance must have spe- 
cial approval by State Department before 
any State aid is allowed. Under equaliza- 
tion aid (which 90 percent of all districts 
receive) State may pay all of tuition and 
transportation expense. Minimum wage 
standards prevent such cheap schools as are 
often found in Illinois. Vigorous leadership 
has been asserted by State and county school 
officials. 


Factors in Consolidation 

Approach the problem of larger 
school units as we will, we are forced 
to agree after careful study that the 
state beset with many small districts is 
not likely to arrive at large community 
or county units unless such factors as 
the following are operative: 


(a) Creation of public realization of ad- 
vantages of larger school units with im- 
proved programs; (b) aggressive state and 
county leadership or definite agency for pro- 
posing desirable larger districts; (c) state 
grants made large enough that when rural 
areas are consolidated with urban centers 
the resultant rural local property taxes are 
not materially increased; (d) specific state 
grants for equalizing educational opportun- 
ity through transportation aid, school build- 
ing grants, etc.; (e) mandated standards 
such that “traditionally cheap” schools are 
not permitted to survive, and such that 
small schools must transfer pupils if such is 
feasible. 


Our Problems in Illinois 

Some of the main causes given for 
the failure of Illinois to progress rapid- 
ly toward adequate school units may 
be listed as follows: 

1. Traprrioy. The deepest boundary lines 
are not on the school maps but in the minds 


and hearts of men. Older rural people re- 
member the school’ of many children where 
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they attended and the mere mention of 
abandoning their little red school sounds a 
discordant twang on the heartstrings of mem- 
ory. They fail to realize keenly enough 
that the typical tiny country school of today 
does not meet the needs of a modern, pro- 
gressive education. 

2. Lack or Dermntre PLans AND LEADER- 
sHip For Arrivinc aT Larcer Units. Many 
who scold the loudest about our great num- 
ber of tiny schools have no 
whatever for getting right down to the 
practical job of reorganization. However, 
the Committee on Larger Unit of the IEA 
has spent many long years in 
study of the practical, human, and constitu- 
tional issues involved in district reorganiza- 
tion, and twice has presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois a bill creating a 
county board of education to study and 
propose community school units. Other 
main features of the report of this commit- 
tee are found in the Intmvors Teacuer of 
November, 1938, pages 71 and 95. Also, the 
committee recommends State aid for trans- 
portation. Enactment of such proposals 
would inaugurate a definite plan and leader- 
ship toward reorganization. 

3. Tse Proprem or Cost. When the 
number of children to be transported to 
another attendance center is small, the cost 
may be less than maintaining the former 
school. However, when new buildings, super- 
ior standards, enriched curriculums, and the 
like are involved, it often means that school 
expenditures in the enlarged district are in- 

student of this question, 

ist in rural 

VU. S. Office of 

ion, points out that because of im- 
opportunities the costs are usually 


Greater returns for the money expended are 
generally realized through reorganization, 
however. 

4. Roaps anp Crmate. Only about one- 
sixth of the public highways in Illinois are 
hard surfaced (counting all types of surfac- 
ing materials). Topography, soil, and cli- 
mate may cause long seasons of deep mud in 
level, prairie regions; and in certain win- 
ters the northern part of the State exper- 
iences much snow. 

5. Jeatousy or Locat AutHoriry. Elim- 
ination of a one-room school means legal 
death to a school board and a school dis- 
trict in Illinois; it may mean less control 
over rural schools by rural people. What is 
ultimately best for the children should out- 
weigh the pride of a too local autonomy, 
however. 

6. Lacx or Incentives. Illinois has been 
a laggard in State school aids, causing finan- 
cially limited school centers, for example, to 
create even more districts by establishing 
overlying high schools. Unless State aid 
were granted in much larger amount than 
at present, the rural areas of most consoli- 
dated schools would find local property tax- 
es imcreased through centralization. No 
State aid is granted for central buildings, 
transportation, and the like. There is am- 
ple evidence that such subsidies do ,have a 
powerful influence on reorganization.* 

7. Manpatory Stanparps Too Low. Cheap 
schools of meager curriculum and facilities, 
poorly trained teachers, short term, and mis- 
erly wages for teachers still prevail widely 
in rural areas; and as long as backward 
communities can “get by” with such it is 
generally less expensive than would be a 
centralized school with modern standards. 


1Gaumnitz, P H. summary of some = 
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Furthermore, no State mandate as yet has 
been set for closing tiny schools as is done 
in many states. 

Important Considerations 

The history of public education in 
Illinois has been largely the ever con- 
tinued story of too much decentraliza- 
tion. Local communities are jealously 
attached to their schools and as yet 
think little beyond community-centered 
school management. Little popular in- 
terest in county school districts as ac- 
tual units of administration has been 
apparent. The State as a school unit 
of legislation, of very general admin- 
istration, and of assistance in financial 
support is accepted from the very na- 
ture of the State’s relation to the com- 
munity and education. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the movement toward 
larger school districts—even the en- 
larged community unit—will come rap- 
idly in all parts of Illinois. 

Most great educational reforms in 
America, however, have developed 
through local initiative and experiment 
—and have not been “handed down” 
by a supreme central authority. In 
determining the size of units “mere ef- 
ficiency” and “mere economy” are not 
likely to control—for our people feel 
some sense of local pride and responsi- 
bility in their schools and desire some 
local expression of their educational ef- 
fort in “doing for their own and their 
neighbors’ children.” 

Therefore, our method used in pro- 
moting larger units must needs be ba- 
sically democratic. The reorganization 
movement must be of and by the peo- 
ple and appear to be best for their chil- 
dren. It is foolish to assume that it 
can be otherwise with the popular sen- 
timent that prevails in Illinois. 


State Boards of Education 


Some of our citizens believe that a 
state board of education—if it func- 
tioned independently of politics and 
acted upon the basis of thorough study 
—could be helpful in advising State of- 
ficers and the General Assembly of the 
action needed in improving our com- 
mon school system. Very few people in 
Illinois believe that such a board should 
have strong administrative powers and 
duties. Some of our people believe that 
such a board should be elected directly 
by the people rather than be appointed 
by the Governor. 

Thirty-nine states now have state 
boards of education that have some- 


" SSee pages 77-79 of The Structure and Adminis- 
tration of Education in A —~—¢ | A 
Educational Commission, Nationa 

tion Association, Washington, D.C., a 
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thing to do with common schools; their 
powers and duties are found to very 
considerably. Some are ineffective, 
some interfere politically with the 
schools, and some are performing their 
powers and duties in a satisfactory 
manner. In only eight states does the 
state board of education appoint the 
chief state school official; such pro- 
cedure could not be carried on in Illi- 
nois until the State Constitution was 
amended. 

House Bill No. 41 of the first special 
session in 1938 sets forth ideas for an 
advisory State board of education as 
held by certain representatives of the 
Illinois Education Association and the 
Illinois State School Board Association. 


Our Township School Organization 
Illinois has a semblance of a school 
township organization. In each town- 
ship (except in a few cases where other 
school officers perform the required 
duties) there are elected three school 
township trustees. The main duty to- 
day of trustees is to appoint a township 
school treasurer, direct his work, fix his 
salary, change school-district boundar- 
ies under certain restrictions, oversee 
school lands, invest permanent town- 
ship funds, etc. The treasurer legally 
acts as custodian of the township 
school funds and of the funds of the 
several school districts of the township; 
he must publish an annual financial 
statement of each district, etc. 

Some school township officers incur 
heavy expenditures in the performance 
of their duties. For 1937 the average 
annual salary of the township treasur- 
ers in the 101 counties other than Cook 
was $185; and annual incidental ex- 
penses of township trustees in the same 
101 counties averaged $122 per town- 
ship. In Cook the averages were many 
times higher. Certain students of this 
township school organization suggest a 
county board of education to take over 
the duties of the township trustees and 
study proposed larger district reorgan- 
ization; and they further suggest that 
the county treasurer become the school 
treasurer of the county in place of the 
several township treasurers. Extra 
assistance for the country treasurer 
would be necessary to carry on a mod- 
ern system of accounting for the funds 
belonging to the several school town- 
ships and the several school districts 
within the county, but the plan would 
probably be much more efficient and in 
many cases much less costly than the 
present organization. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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To the Members of the Representative 
Assembly, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation: 

R several years the Legislative 

F committe of the Illinois Educa- 

tion Association has been on record 
as favoring tenure. Last April the 

IEA Board of Directors appointed 

a state Committee on Tenure. This 

committee is made up of city and 


county superintendents, high-school 
and elementary school principals, 
college professors, and classroom 


teachers. At the time of its ap- 
pointment the committee was in- 
formed that its chief responsibility was 
to make the state of Illinois “tenure- 
minded.” 

Your committee has tried to stimu- 
late thinking relative to the problem 
of indefinite tenure for teachers 
through three avenues of approach. 


1. A letter was sent to outstanding edu- 
cational groups of the State asking them to 
include a speaker on tenure on their pro- 
grams whenever it was possible to do so. 
This resulted in a considerable number of 
requests for speakers. 

The Springfield office conducted a series 
of speakers’ schools throughout the State. 
A discussion of the tenure problem was in- 
cluded on each of these programs. 

2. The Public Relations Department of 
the Illinois Education Association prepared 
a leaflet on Tenure in Illinois. This is being 
sent by various methods to all the teachers 
in the State. 

3. The committee, working with the 
Springfield office has tried to keep all teach- 
ers of the State informed about the activities 
of the committee through the I :.rvors 
Teacner. The Ittmvors TEAcHeER is our best 
method for reaching all teachers. Your com- 
mittee urges you to follow your ILirmols 
TEACHER most carefully to help keep yourself 
informed about the progress of the tenure 
movement. 


The interest in indefinite tenure for 
teachers, much to our satisfaction, has 
developed much faster than we had 
anticipated. 

In September the state Tenure Com- 
mittee met with the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. At that time Dr. Donald 
DuShane, chairman of the N.E.A. com- 
mittee on tenure met with us. Repre- 
sentatives of the State Federation of 
Teachers were also present. 

Dr. DuShane explained quite fully 


Indefinite Tenure for Teachers 


The committee’s report indicates trends and outlines provisions of proposed bill 





the advantages of indefinite tenure 
and the ways by which other states 
had arrived at tenure legislation, and 
pointed out many of the problems 
which would have to be met as the 
committee proceeded toward this end. 

After listening to Dr. DuShane’s 
discussion, the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois Education Association ad- 
vised the state Committee on Tenure 
to do two things. 

1. Ask each Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association to appoint a committee on 
tenure. These Division committees would 
work with the public relations committee 
of the Division to further interest in, and 
understanding of, the tenure movement. 


2. The chairman of the state committee 
was to choose a sub-committee of the state 
committee. It was to be the duty of the 
sub-committee to work with Mr. B. F. 
Shafer, chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Education Association, 
and Mr. Lester Grimm, of the Research 
Department at Springfield, toward formulat- 
ing, at once, a tenure bill for the downstate 
teachers of Illinois, which could be presented 
at the next session of the General Assembly. 
Some Pertinent Considerations 

Your committee has studied care- 
fully tenure laws of other states, 
hoping thereby to avoid any weak- 
nesses of these laws, and to formulate 
a tenure law which would be applicable 
and acceptable to the teachers of the 
state of Illinois. 


To draft a bill that would lend itself 
to no violations is, of course, an im- 
possibility. 

In studying the laws of other states 
we did find that certain provisions suf- 
fered more violations than others. 
The probationary periods, demotion to 
lower salaried positions, discontinu- 
ance of the position, and leave of 
absence, appear to lend themselves to 
efforts to evade the intent of sound 
tenure legislation. Your committee has 
tried to improve on these particular 
items in our own bill. 

The bill which your committee pre- 


‘sents for your approval is an expres- 


sion of the educational philosophy 
which is apparent in all such bills. 

We have tried to emphasize the fact 
that tenure for teachers does not mean 
that a teacher once employed in a 
school system shall hold his position 
forever, regardless of efficiency or fit- 
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ness for the position. A tenure law 
really provides an orderly, legal pro- 
cedure for the dismissal of the in- 
efficient teacher. 

Tenure does mean that teachers who 
have proved their value to the com- 
munity by successfully completing a 
probationary period of teaching service 
shall be protected against dismissal 
from office for political, personal, or 
other vicious reasons. 

The importance of tenure for educa- 
tion is being increasingly realized. It 
is generally conceded that learning 
goes on most effectively under the 
continuous, consistent guidance of 
those who have come to know a com- 
munity and its people, their abilities 
and their problems, who have come to 
appreciate and utilize the educational 
resources of the local environment, and 
who feel an intimate, friendly interest 
in their pupils, whom they understand 
by reason of a more than touch-and- 
go acquaintance. 

A good tenure law protects children 
against incompetent teachers by pre- 
scribing a legal and professional pro- 
cedure for the elimination of unfit 
teachers. 


Certainly other things being equal, 
the teacher who has come to his place 
by reason of anticipated capacity, who 
has retained it by demonstrated com- 
petence, who owes his position to no 
individual, clique, or party, should 
enjoy the greatest feeling of security. 
Efficiency in our schools should be in- 
creased by a good tenure law which 
would give a reasonable amount of 
security to competent teachers, thus 
encouraging capable, public-spirited 
people to enter and remain in the 
teaching profession. 

Tenure increases efficiency by re- 
lieving teachers from the nervousness 
and anxiety which are inevitable where 
the. practice of annual election pre- 
vails. Uncertainty of appointment acts 
as a drain on the nervous energy of 
teachers and renders them incapable 
of doing their best work with children. 

An interesting fact about tenure for 
teachers at the present time is the 
really astounding amount of legislative 
activity. Since January 1, 1937, at 
least twenty-eight states have dis- 
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cussed legislation affecting various as- 
pects of the teacher’s contractual 
status. In twenty-one of these states 
one or more tenure bills was presented 
to the legislature. New tenure laws 
of varying importance were enacted 
in ten states. Among these are two 
new state-wide indefinite tenure laws, 
those of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

The N. E. A. reported 23 percent 
of the teachers of the United States 
under tenure laws in 1936. In 1938 
they report 37 percent, or 335,000 
teachers, an increase in the two-year 
period of 14 percent of all teachers 
employed. 

In Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania all teachers are under 
indefinite tenure laws. New York, 
California, and Indiana have tenure 
for the larger districts in their respec- 
tive states, while Minnesota, Illinois, 
Colorado, Kansas, and Oregon have 
tenure protection for teachers in the 
‘larger cities. 

There are now twenty-seven states 
which have tenure laws of some kind, 
an increase of twenty-two in twenty- 
one years. This indicates a slow but 
constant growth. 

The only mandatory tenure law for 
the educators of Illinois applies to Chi- 
cago alone. The teachers of Chicago 
have enjoyed the protection of indef- 
inite tenure for twenty years. There is 
a permissive tenure law for teachers 
working under boards of education or 
boards of directors, which permits the 
employing board to grant a contract 
not in excess of three years after a 
teacher has rendered in the same dis- 
trict a satisfactory probationary term 
of service for two years. Note that 
this provision is permissive only. Mr. 
L. R. Grimm, Research Director of the 
IEA, has found that in actual practice 
tenure in position is reasonably secure 
in some parts of Illinois but he cau- 
tions, “Teachers are given no legal 
protection whatever if a critical situa- 
tion should arise whereby control of 
the school system should fall into the 
hands of selfish or partisan interests.” 

In spite of all the vast amount of 
tenure legislation all over the country, 
the teachers of downstate Illinois are 
still losing their positions for such un- 
professional reasons as these: 

To make place for friends or relative of 
board members or other influential citizens. 

To give preference to local girls. 


To give preference to those of same poli- 
tical alliance as school board. 
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Nine years is long enough to be in one 
place. 


Too old—at forty-four. 


Teacher, hired because the school needed 
“someone to handle the discipline,” disciplined 
the wrong child. 

Board member’s daughter, known to super- 
visor as child of low mentality, received 
low marks. 


Teacher, “hired to teach only history,” dis- 
cussed current problems. 


A young lady teacher said she lost her 
place because she went to a dance with the 
wrong fellow, who was a perfect gentle- 
man. 


A teacher was dropped from service be- 
cause she bought an automobile of the kind 
she wanted, which was sold by a man with 
less “influence” than that of other dealers. 


If you feel that the teachers of 
downstate Illinois should have the se- 
curity of position which 37 percent of 
the teachers of the United States enjoy, 
there are several things which you can 
do that will advance this movement 
materially. 


1. Inform yourself fully on the question 
of teacher tenure. 


2. Have your local teachers’ club devote 
part of its time to the advancement of the 
tenure movement. The general public as 
well as members of the profession must rec- 
ognize the advantages of tenure for teachers. 


3. Find ways and means to convince mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in your own 
area that the tenure bill is deserving of a 
place on the statute books of Ilinois. 

4. At the December meeting of the IEA 
Representative Assembly vote your approval 
of the work of your Committee on Tenure, 
in order that the Legislative Committee of 
the IEA can support the proposed bill. 


The following is an outline of the 
major principles which our detailed 
bill incorporates: 


1. It includes all certificated, full-time em- 
ployees in districts having a board of edu- 
cation or board of school inspectors. 


2. The probationary period is two years. 
Teachers who are to be dismissed at the end 
of the probationary period are to receive 
written statement of the reasons therefor 
sixty days before the end of the school year. 


3. Period of contractual continued service 
shall cease at the age of sixty-five years, 
but annual contracts may be issued after that 
age at the discretion of the employing board. 


4. Teachers who have entered upon con- 
tractual continued service after probation 
may be dismissed for either of two classes 
of reasons. 

a. When it becomes necessary to decrease 
the number of teachers because of decrease 
in enrollment or discontinuance of any par- 
ticular kind of employment. Whenever 
teachers are dismissed for these reasons they 
are to be given sixty days notice together 
with a statement of honorable dismissal and 
reasons for same. Provision is made for 
reinstatement of such teachers in inverse 
order of dismissal. 


b. Except as above stated no teacher who 
has entered upon contractual continued serv- 
ice after probation shall be removed except 
for immorality, wilful neglect of duty, physi- 
cal or mental incompetency, insubordination, 
or other just and reasonable cause. 

5. Removal requires a majority vote of all 
members of the board upon charges pre- 
ferred in writing by the superintendent of 
schools or by a majority of all members of 
the board and after due hearing. 

a. The teacher so charged may be present 
with defense counsel. The hearing may b: 
public if the teacher wishes it. 

b. Before dismissal charges are preferred, 
when reasons for such are deemed remedi- 
able, the teacher should receive a written 
warning a reasonable time in advance. 

c. An acquitted teacher shall suffer no 
loss of salary due to suspension pending the 
hearing of charges preferred against her. 

6. The teacher also has an obligation to 
the board. 

a. Teachers who have entered into con- 
tractual continued service may not resign 
during the part of the school year when 
school is in session nor for thirty days be- 
fore the school term begins without the 
consent of the board. During any other part 
of the school year the teacher must give the 
employing board written notice. 

b. Any teacher who does not comply with 
the above provisions is liable to suspension 
of certificate for a period not to exceed one 
year. 

7. Teachers may be transferred within the 
school system. 

8. Demotion to a lower salaried position 
requires the consent of the teacher. 

9. Salary adjustments shall be general. 

10. Leave of absence must be mutually 
agreed upon by the board and the teacher. 

We do not claim that this proposed 
bill is perfect. We have tried to in- 
clude what we believe to be the most 
important points. We hope it is a 
plan which the people of Illinois will 
accept as the basis of legislation which 
keeps in mind both pupil and teacher 
welfare. It is a plan which can be im- 
proved by amendment as experience 
dictates. 

We submit this report for your ap- 
proval and co-operation, hoping that 
through this measure the downstate 
teachers of Illinois may soon have the 
security to which professional workers 
engaged in public service are entitled. 


BLaANcHE C.INe, Chairman. 
Other members of the Committee 

on Tenure are: 

R. W. MARSHALL 

W. W. Haccarp 

R. E. Fripes 

Nose PuFFrER 

Rosert C. KEENAN 

Bruce MERWIN 

C. U. Hancock 

ZELLA MoBLey 

Lestre LorpAHL 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
nee 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Were this page for rural teachers 
first appeared in the ILLtno1s TEACHER 
last spring, emphasis was given in the 
first article to the isolation of the rural 
school and its teacher. This isolation 
is one of the most depressing aspects 
of the rural teacher’s professional life. 
If the children have done a partic- 
ularly fine piece of work, there is 
no principal or supervisor immediately 
available to appreciate and commend 
the work, or to offer suggestions for 
extending it in the future. 

Moreover, the children also lack the 
stimulation which comes from working 
in good sized groups. There may be 
only two or three in a grade, or perhaps 
only one. Although ideally a good piece 
of work should be its own reward, yet 
we are all human beings and we do 
enjoy appreciation, whether we are six 
or sixty years of age. 

A letter to this department from Mr. 
Rolla Wylder describes an excellent 
plan for breaking down the rural 
school’s isolation, and for helping to 
provide for both pupils and teacher 
that impetus and inspiration to achieve- 
ment which results from comparison 
and appreciation. Mr. Wylder is su- 
perintendent of District Number 80 at 
Ferris. The Ferris school has about 
sixty students and includes both grades 
and high school. 

Mr. Wylder says: “I want to tell 
you about one thing we are doing in 
our community to sell the idea of more 
progressive schools to the public. In 
April of each year we play host to from 
twelve to fourteen rural schools, invit- 
ing them to come for the day, to bring 
their patrons, and to compete in a care- 
fully planned program. I am enclosing 
copies of forms recently mailed to those 
whom we would like to have attend 
next spring. About three weeks before 
the day of the contest, entry blanks and 
complete programs will be mailed to 
interested schools.” 

The enclosures were most interest- 
ing. First there was the letter of invi- 
tation; since others may wish to try 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





this plan it is given in full below. 


Dear TEACHER: 

We have set April 21, 1939, as the date 
of our annual Rural Progress and Achieve- 
ment Day Program. You are cordially in- 
vited to come, bring your school and patrons, 
and participate in a day of play, recreation, 
and competition. Please announce that all 
are to bring their baskets of lunch, so that 
we may have a basket dinner together at 
noon. 

Participation in this program will not 
require extra work on your part as you will 
observe that the booklets, maps, essays, proj- 
ects and the like are parts of your regular 
classroom procedures. 

There will be two divisions of competi- 
tion. B-Dévision includes the pupils in the 
first four grades. A-Division includes the up- 
per four grades. Projects that are the work 
of the entire eight grades will be entered 
in the A-Division. 

In athletic competition, A-Déivision in- 
cludes all children from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. B-Division includes all children 
up to twelve years of age. 

Our schedule will include competition in 
academic work, literary and music work, and 
athletics. Each school will be allowed one 
entry in each division. 

Points will be allowed on the basis of five 
for first place, three for second and one for 
third. Ribbons are to be awarded to all three 
place winners. A trophy will be awarded to 
the school winning the most points. 

Girls may enter two events in athletics; 
boys may enter four. There are no restric- 
tions in any other entries. 

Anyone who sings and plays at the same 
time must enter in the vocal division. How- 
ever, a pupil may compete in both the in- 
strumental and vocal divisions. 

We cordially invite you to come and help 
make this program a success. You will find 
enclosed a schedule of events which we 
would like to have you post on the bulletin 
board in your school. Please feel free to 
write to us for any further information 
which you may desire. 

The sheet to be posted on the bul- 
letin board was as follows: 


This work is to be done in connection 
with your daily classroom exercises and will 
be judged and exhibited. Please arrange to 
have it at our school on Monday, April 17, 
1939. 

ACADEMIC WORK 
1. Nature project (leaf collections, etc.) 
by all eight grades 
2. History booklet 
3. Writing booklet (saved throughout 
year from actual class work) 
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4. Geography project 

5. Agriculture project 

6. Autobiography 

7. Descriptive story 
length) 

8. Narrative (short story, not over 1500 
words) 

9. Health booklet 

10. Poem (a contribution of the entire A- 
Division) 

11. Short play 

12. Art exhibit (drawing and coloring one 
picture free hand, either paint or crayon) 

13. Manual training exhibit (one for boys 
and one for girls—carpentry and sewing, 
etc.) 

14. Free hand map 

15. Model map of the United States, 
showing physical features and products, to 
be constructed from salt and flour or similar 
materials 


(no limit as to 


B-Division 

1. History or social studies booklet 

2. Writing booklet (saved throughout the 
year from actual class work) 

3. Autobiography 

4. Narrative (short story) not over 600 
words in length 

5. Poem (contribution of entire B-Divi- 
sion) 

6. Health booklet 

7. Short play 

8. Art exhibit (one picture free hand, 
either paint or crayon) 

9. Project of home life in other lands 
(table project) 

10. Manual training project (one for boys 
and one for girls—bird houses, sewing and 
the like) 

LITERARY AND MUSICAL WORK 

Instrumental music contests for both di- 
visions 

Singing contests for both divisions 

Speaking contests for both divisions 

CONTESTS IN REGULAR SCHOOL 

WORK 

Oral reading contests for both divisions 
taken from readers. 

Written spelling contests for both divi- 
sions taken from speller (one contestant in 
each grade) 

Arithmetic contests 

A third sheet carried the list of athletic events 
for both A- and B-Divisions. The events included 


dashes from 25 to 100 yards; running and stand- 
ing jumps; and baseball throwing. 


There are many commendable as- 
pects of Mr. Wylder’s plan, not the 
least of which is that prowess in ath- 
letics will not win the contest for a 
school. This is not the place to dis- 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Integrating Theory and Practice 


in a Teacher Training Program 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


I. ALL teacher-training institutions, 
the program of work quite logically 
falls into three divisions. First, there 
are the subject-matter courses in the 
various fields as English, mathematics, 
the physical sciences, and the social sci- 
ences. Second, are the specific courses 
in the department of Education, of 
which thirty semester hours are now re- 
quired in any degree curriculum at IIli- 
nois State Normal University. Third, 
all students before graduation are re- 
quired to teach in the training depart- 
ment under the direction of critic or 
supervising teachers. 

In theory the three lines of study are 
focused or converge upon the teaching 
process. As the seniors teach in the 
training or laboratory schools, they are 
expected to use the knowledge gained 
in the subject-matter courses and to 
direct the learning of boys and girls in 
accordance with principles developed in 
courses in education. The supervising 
teachers, because of their thorough 
subject-matter background and their 
ability to apply accepted education 
methods to concrete situations, should 
be somewhat expert in helping begin- 
ning teachers. It would not seem un- 
reasonable to expect them in their work 
as supervisors to be able to analyze a 
learning situation, to recognize the laws 
or principles involved, to determine the 
appropriate technique to be applied 
and to check results. 

The writer is strongly of the opinion 
that with beginning teachers there 
should not be too marked differences 
in educational theories advanced by the 
various instructors. With graduate stu- 
dents and experienced teachers, this 
reservation would be quite unneces- 
sary. The student then has a back- 
ground of experience upon which to 
evaluate conflicting educational the- 
ories and reach an independent decision 
regarding them. But when a teacher in 
pre-service training receives one type 
of instruction in one course and quite 
a different one in a second course or in 
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apprenticeship teaching, the result is 
almost sure to be confusion as far as 
the student’s ideas are concerned. In 
such a situation one need not be sur- 
prised if the student becomes somewhat 
skeptical regarding all instruction and, 
upon employment later in some public 
school system, discards all theories of 
his pre-service training and attempts to 
follow the methods of a favorite teacher 
of elementary or high-school days. 


Recognition of the Problem 
at Normal 

In a teacher-training institution of 
any considerable size, this problem of 
the relationships among departments 
and courses is apt to be very pro- 
nounced. Each department is occupied 
with its own courses. Faculty changes 
are more or less frequent. It takes time 
for each new member to become ac- 
quainted with the details of his own 
position without giving time and atten- 
tion to interdepartmental questions. By 
the time an instructor carries his regu- 
lar teaching load, usually heavier by 
several hours than in a state university 
for example, accepts the committee 
work assigned him, gives a reasonable 
amount of time to the extra-curricular 
program of the institution, and co-oper- 
ates in the conduct of a public relations 
program, he has little time left to con- 
cern himself with the question as to 
how well the work of his courses dove- 
tails with that of other courses which 
his students pursue. But unless these 
relationships among departments and 
instructors are satisfactory, the insti- 
tution is not rendering the most effi- 
cient service to its students. 

The administration of Illinois State 
Normal University has for some time 
recognized this problem of integration. 
As a step in the direction of a more 
direct attack upon the problem, the 
writer was asked to serve as “Director 
of Integration” at the institution, be- 
ginning with the school year of 1937- 
1938. It is the purpose of this article to 
sketch briefly one approach that has 


been made at Normal to improve the 
working relationships between theory 
and practice in the training of teachers. 


Group Conferences 

Faculty members of the department 
of biology, including health education, 
have frequently expressed a desire for 
a closer contact with the work being 
done in general science and health in 
the elementary grades of the training 
school. Largely because of this inter- 
est, the director of integration early in 
the school year 1937-1938 called a pre- 
liminary conference to set up some tech- 
niques for the study of the teaching of 
general science and health in the ele- 
mentary school. Those in attendance 
included the director of the training 
school, the director of elementary edu- 
cation, and the head of the department 
of biology in the university with two 
or three of his teachers. All present 
were anxious for the project to be 
launched and willing to do their part 
to make it a success. 

This was the first of a series of group 
meetings which were held during the 
school year. Because of the numbers 
involved, the critic or supervising teach- 
ers were divided into three groups: 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade 
including the first year high school. 
Each of these subgroups met in turn 
with the faculty members of the de- 
partment of biology. Later the school 
nurse and one of the members of the 
Education department became associ- 
ated with the project, and attended the 
conferences. Their contributions proved 
to be very helpful. 

The following are among the ques- 
tions which engaged the attention of 
the groups throughout the year: 


1. Is the natural science and health sub- 
ject matter used in the various grades of the 
training school in harmony with that advo- 
cated in the theory courses in the university? 

2. Do the subject-matter courses in the 
field of general science and health as taught 
in the university give the right kind of 
background for the students to succeed in 
their practice teaching? 

3. Does Illinois State Normal University 
provide a satisfactory science and health 
program as a preparation for the teaching 
in this field which students will later be 
called upon to do in the public schools of 
central Illinois? ; 

4. In what way may the university teach- 
ers and the supervising teachers be of great- 
er assistance to each other? 


Tangible Results 

The following results of the year’s 
work are apparent: 

1. The two courses in natural science 


required of all students in the two-year 
courses have been revised. 


2. The subjects of general science and 
(Continued on page 125) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dn. DAVE: 


Thanks for your splendid letter. 
Write again soon. You will be inter- 
ested in hearing that another Dave 
wrote to me. I guess he thought that 
my letters were addressed to him. 


Local Interpretation 


The second Dave makes some good 
suggestions. He tells me that the pub- 
lic relations people who get their in- 
formation regarding school legislation, 
etc., from our Public Relations Coun- 
cils present too scholarly and technical 
terms when they try to explain the dif- 
ficulties “back home.” 

We have no greater proof of the .n- 
creasing professionalization of teachers. 
We have arrived at the place where the 
lay persons cannot understand our 
“lingo.” Your last letter, with its jar- 
gon of professional terms, would be a 
foreign language to the average citi- 
zen. What does he know about state 
distributable fund, equalization, flat- 
rate grants, tenure, retirement, and a 
whole host of terms you and I use as a 
matter of course? The second Dave is 
correct. We need to democratize our 
jargon if we wish to democratize school 


support! 


Nonmember Subscriptions 


That reminds me that Doc’s sugges- 
tion regarding a nonmember special 
subscription price for the ILL«NoIs 
TEACHER has at long last borne fruit. 
We are now offering the ILtmots 
TEACHER at one dollar per year to 
school board members, parent-teacher 
workers, etc., who are interested in our 
studies and recommended solutions re- 
garding school problems in Illinois. 

This is just another effort of ours to 
endeavor to develop an intelligent lay 
as well as professional understanding 
regarding school problems in Illinois 
and the solutions we recommend. We 
hope to receive 20,000 nonmember 





subscriptions! If we do our finances 
will be benefited indirectly through 
the increased value of our ads, and di- 
rectly through greater subscription in- 
come. Of course, our legislative and 
public relations programs will benefit 
too! I hope our members will see to it 
that their school boards enter orders 
with Mrs. Padfield at once. The first 
200 orders received will secure copies 
of the 1938 back issues of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. 


Reading the “Teacher” 


Believe me, Dave, that teacher who 
fails to read the ILtmNois TEACHER 
carefully from cover to cover each 
month will quickly lose out in the 
Grand March of the procession of the 
teaching profession in Illinois. I was 
surprised to discover that some promi- 
nent school men didn’t know that we 
were presenting the Study Units regu- 
larly, that we had consistently ad- 
vocated the formation of county lay 
councils and local teacher councils, that 
we advocated the direct representation 
of local councils or units of teacher- 
members in the business of the Di- 
visions of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, etc., etc.—and yet these same 
men were very free in their suggestions 
that we ought to be doing something 
along these lines. One of our mot- 
toes should be “Study the ILurnots 
TEACHER.” 


Gaining Lay Support 


Mr. Grimm, our Research Director, 
and Mr. Shafer, our Legislative Chair- 
man, and the Legislative Committee 
with the Board of Directors have set up 
a promising legislative program. Many 
prominent lay organizations have al- 
ready accepted the principles of legisla- 
tion which we have advanced. We are 
now securing returns upon our Re- 
search and Public Relations investment 
throughout the years. 

In a recent meeting sponsored by 
State Superintendent Wieland, seven 
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state-wide groups endorsed in general 


our proposals for increased State aid 


jor elementary and high schools, an ac- 
tuarial retirement plan, our larger unit 
proposals, increased certification stand- 
ards, increased levying abilities for 
unit districts and non-high school dis- 
tricts, transportation aid by the State, 
and a few minor proposals. It is evi- 
dent that our teacher tenure and mini- 
mum wage effort must be pushed by 
our profession largely alone! 


State Seminar on Education 


On December 3 we presented our 
plans of school organization and support 
to the representatives of twenty-two 
state-wide organizations. Our propos- 
als had to stand up under the close and 
critical scrutiny of these representa- 
tives. We have no fear Of such situa- 
tions, however, for our proposals are 
based upon fact scientifically deter- 
mined and in the light of democratic 
procedure! If we can’t stand the tests 
before the public—how can we stand 
up under the searching stutly of its 
representatives, the legislators and the 
Governor? 


Teacher Participation 


Dave, I am tremendously “enthused” 
at the prospects for wider participation 
on the part of all of our members (335 
more now than last year), in the re- 
sponsibilities, privileges, activities, and 
studies of our association! 

Many Division meetings this fall 
made their Divisions more highly rep- 
resentative by establishing delegate 
bodies elected by local units of teach- 
ers to guide the business, policies, and 
activities of the Divisions and through 
them, the state association. 

The new set-up seems to be develop- 
ing according to the diagram on page 
110. 

A local council meets monthly for 
the purpose of studying our monthly 
units and other professional and school 
problems and to have social times. They 
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elect representatives to the delegate 
body of their Division on a basis de- 
termined at the annual meeting. These 
delegates meet frequently in county 
councils and occasionally in Divisional 
conference. The delegate body nomi- 
nates Divisional officers, delegates to 
the state meeting, and recommends Di- 
visional policies and procedures to the 
annual meeting of the Division. 
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State Representative 
Assembly 


The delegates bring back to the local 
unit the benefits of their deliberations 
and findings and vice versa bring the 
will of their local groups to the dele- 
gate meeting. Clever arrangement, eh, 
Dave? Methinks we are witnessing the 
birth of a real profession of teaching in 
Illinois! 





Teacher Representation 


As delegate bodies function more and 
more effectively legislative proposals 
may originate with them. As it is now 
the representation is provided by elec- 
tive state committees which determine 
state legislative programs. These are 
submitted to the state Representative 
Assembly for approval, amendment, or 
rejection. The program then comes 
back to the local areas for support 
toward the gaining of legislation. Even- 
tually, I suppose, the Divisional dele- 
gate bodies will instruct the state Di- 
visional committeemen regarding their 
legislative and other desires. 


Letters from Members 


The other Dave suggested that we 
have a Letter Box for our members. 
The Box would appear monthly in 
the Intrno1s TeEacHER. We would be 
pleased to have such a “Box” provid- 
ing contributors will sign their names 
to the letters. We will insert fictitious 
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names if they request them. We also 
reserve the right to accept or reject any 
or all contributions because we are 
limited in respect to space. Tell your 
teachers to address their letters to The 
Letter Box, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, 100 East Edwards, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year 

This is too long an epistle! I must 
close, wishing you and yours and all 
the teachers of Illinois a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


Your friend, 
Irv. 





Educational Symphony 


SYMPHONY in an educational 
h major is now being formed. The 

instruments involved are the IIli- 
nois Education Association (IEA), the 
Illinois Congress of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations (P.T.A.), the Illinois County 
Superintendents Association (Co.S.A.), 
the Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation (C.S.A.), the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards (A.S.B.), the 
Illinois Federation of Labor (1.F.L.), 
the American Association of University 
Women (A.A.U.W.), the American Le- 
gion (A.L.), and others. 

As is true of any symphony only oc- 
casionally will all parts join in con- 
certed forceful effort. The educational 
symphony of 1939 evidently will enjoy 
this type of participation in the ad- 
vancement of the IEA program for in- 
creased State aid for elementary and 
high schools. 

Another crescendo will be reached in 
the united attack upon the downstate 
teacher retirement fund. 

School reorganization plans _ will 
reach a minor crescendo with the gen- 
eral emphasis placed upon democratic 
technique and movement with the as- 
sistance of State subsidy in transporta- 
tion. 

A united harmonious presentation 
will be experienced in an effort to se- 
cure adequate taxing limits for unit 
and non-high school districts. A simi- 
lar effort will be experienced in respect 
to the protection of a fund or levy for 
building operations. 

The IEA, P.T.A., Co.S.A., and C.S.A. 
will present a quartette emphasizing 
the higher certification of teachers. 

Another quartette, the P.T.A., the 
Co.S.A., the C.S.A., and the A.S.B. will 
unite upon a theme seeking release of 
school districts under boards of direc- 


tors from the necessities prescribed by 
the school budget law. 

A veritable discord will be experi- 
enced with the introduction of the 
State school board theme. One group, 
the A.A.U.W., would have a State board 
“with necessary authority to provide 
the leadership [illinois needs.” The 
A.S.B. would have an “educational 
commission” with advisory powers 
only. A member of the new State Leg- 
islative Council opposes any kind of a 
State school board. The P.T.A. favors 
a State school board but has not clari- 
fied its position in respect to its powers. 
The Governor will emphasize the more 
authoritative State school board theme. 
His representative said that he would 
be interested in securing other “good 
sound school legislation.” 

A highly professional presentation 
will be enjoyed in the theme relating to 
Teacher Tenure and Minimum Wage 
with the IEA, the Co.S.A., the C.S.A., 
and the I.F.L. in unison. The I.F.L. and 
the IEA will lead in this effort. 

Individual themes are a part of any 
truly great symphony. The 1939 edu- 
cational symphony will not lack this 
essential. The A.S.B. (they changed 
their name from Illinois State School 
Board Association) wants the five per- 
cent debt limit for refunding and build- 
ing purposes to be continued another 
two years or longer. The county super- 
intendents would have free textbooks 
provided by school boards without a 
vote of the people. They would also 
provide that the same nominating and 
election procedure apply to all boards 
of education. They would also center 
all accrediting agencies in the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Adequate support for the State Uni- 
versity and the State teachers colleges 
as well as the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction will attract 
general participation. So will the move- 
ment in behalf of adequate aid for 
handicapped children. 

All in all, the 1939 educational sym- 
phony season will enjoy an auspicious 
opening. The success of the season will 


largely depend upon the support and 


interest displayed by “the folks back 
home,” and the sincerity and effective- 
ness of the instrumentation and players. 
The direction afforded by the IEA must 
be highly professional, scientifically 
thorough, intelligent and co-operative. 
The baton will be public opinion; the 
score, the will of the people to secure 
more adequate public education in the 
name of a continually improving de- 
mocracy.—I.F.P. 
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To the Teachers — ms or ames 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


REcoGNIzED HicH ScHoois.—Con- 
ditions and criteria for recognition by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and for accrediting by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are contained in a bul- 
letin issued April, 1935, on The Recog- 
nition and Accrediting of Illinois Sec- 
ondary Schools, a copy of which has 
been sent to each high-school principal 
and superintendent. The requirements 
for recognition and for accrediting are 
almost identical. 


Recognition 

A two-year, three-year, or four-year 
high school is given tegular recognition 
if it meets the requirements; proba- 
tionary recognition if it does not meet 
all requirements in full. Either rating 
legally entitles the high school to draw 
tuition for pupils attending from non- 
high territory and permits its graduates 
to enter any of the State teachers col- 
leges or certain other institutions of 
higher learning in Illinois without tak- 
ing entrance examinations. However, a 
probationary school must clear its de- 
ficiencies within a reasonable time or it 
will be dropped completely and lose 
these privileges. 


Accrediting 

Accrediting by the University ap- 
plies only to four-year schools. Gradu- 
ates of an accredited high school may 
enter the University of Illinois without 
entrance examinations, provided the 
student elected those subjects in high 
school which are-required for entrance 
to the particular college chosen. 

A teacher of any academic subject 
in a recognized and accredited school 
must have at least a bachelor’s degree 
awarded by an acceptable university, 
college, or teachers college, and must 
have, in most cases, at least sixteen 
semester hours in each subject field 
taught. For example, to teach Ameri- 
can history, a teacher must have at 
least sixteen hours in the field of his- 
tory, including some American history. 

A teacher in a recognized two-year 
or three-year high school must have a 


bachelor’s degree atid meet the prepara- 
tion requirements in at least three of 
the subject fields taught. 

N.B.—A teacher may hold a certifi- 
cate valid for teaching in high school 
and yet not meet the requirements for 
teaching certain high-school subjects 
in a recognized and accredited high 
school. 


The remainder of the space allocated to 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this month’s issue has been 
assigned by Superintendent Wieland to the 
State Curriculum Steering Committee. The 
article which follows is the second of a ser- 
ies of six. Each of the remaining four will 
deal with one of the subject areas around 
which the elementary curriculum is being 
built. Classroom teachers are urged to read 
these articles, 


Language Arts Area 


® THE language arts comprise one of 

the five areas into which the new 
elementary curriculum guide for rural 
schools is being organized. The sub- 
jects formerly appearing in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, such as 
reading, literature, written and oral 
language or grammar, penmanship, and 
spelling, are being correlated and in- 
tegrated into one area instead of ap- 
pearing as several separate subjects. 

The work of organizing the several 
subjects into one area will need to be 
done in a gradual manner. The rate 
at which this can be done will de- 
pend upon many factors, such as teach- 
ef preparation, pupil and community 
needs, present school organization, and 
available subject-matter materials. The 
language arts area of the curriculum 
guide attempts to show a teacher or 
supervisor who is working in the typi- 
cal rural school situation how some of 
the needed changes may be made. It 
points out how the school work can be 
planned into functional problems, ac- 
tivities, and units in such a way as to 
bring about a gradual organization into 
one area of all subjects involving the 
language arts. 

The work of the other four areas of 
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the curriculum will be correlated with 
and made use of in the teaching of the 
language arts. This is accomplished in 
part through organizing valuable units 
of work. Each unit presents many vital 
problems and situations that challenge 
and produce desirable activities and 
child growth. It is very evident that 
the other four areas will furnish num- 
erous opportunities as well for develop- 
ing the understandings, skills, habits, 
and appreciations in the language arts. 


Teaching Aids 

Some suggestions for teaching the 
language arts are included. A few of 
the important aims and purposes of the 
language arts are listed. Some subject- 
matter materials are provided in out- 
line form. Several good reference lists 
are provided. Good textbooks will be 
used but will be supplemented by other 
sources of subject-matter materials 
when good materials are available. 


Some suggested themes for units, 
most of which come from other areas, 
are listed. A few units have been de- 
veloped in outline form. This is done 
to furnish examples of how units in the 
language arts can be developed and 
carried out in a rural school situation. 

The language arts demand the de- 
velopment and use of many skills. 
Much of this can be done in a natural 
and functional way rather than through 
use of pure drill methods. However, 
there is still need for desirable drill in 
the language arts. Adequate time must 
be provided in the school program for 
such drill as is shown to be needed. The 
use of many real problems and of func- 
tional work in the school will eliminate 
the need for as much pure drill as for- 
merly obtained. 


Enriching Experience 

The rich experiences of the child 
must be explored and used to the great- 
est extent, especially in teaching the 
language arts. Excursions and other 
methods of exploring community re- 
sources and .nriching the experiences 
of the child must be used. 

The curriculum guide suggests that 
all desirable problems, experiences, 
and other valuable materials in the 
field should be sought out and used to 
the greatest extent. 

The success of this program of im- 
provement for the rural elementary 
schools will depend upon many factors, 
but a spirit of inquiry and co-operation 
on the part of all concerned is para- 
mount. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





Sa relations workers in forty- 
nine counties of the State report thir- 
teen County Education Councils active- 
ly at work. Plans are being completed 
for the formation of nineteen others. 

Reporting the formation of county 
councils are: 

East Centrat Drviston. — Champaign 
County, E. L. Ihrig, superintendent of 
schools, Fisher; Iroquois County, K. L. Let- 
singer, superintendent of schools, Gilman. 

Eastern Drvision.—Clark County, J. 
Roy Leevy, superintendent township high 
school, Westfield. 

NorTHEASTERN Division.—Kendall Coun- 
ty, F. C. Thomas, superintendent of schools, 
Yorkville. 

Peorra Diviston.—Peoria County, Howard 
A. Hunter, principal Franklin School, Peoria. 

Rock Ruiver Drviston—Ogle County, 
H. R. Lissack, superintendent of schools, 
Rochelle. 

Soutn Centrat Drvision.—Cass County, 
W. L. Gard, superintendent of schools, 
Beardstown. 

SOUTHEASTERN Division.—Lawrence Coun- 
ty, C. P. Martin, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport. 

SoutHern Drviston.—Franklin County, 
Goffrey Hughes, principal community high 
school, Christopher; Hardin County, H. W. 
Bear, principal community high school, 
Rosiclare; and Pope County, J. P. Willis, 
superintendent of schools, Golconda. 

SOUTHWESTERN Dtviston.—Jersey County, 
Charles H. Daniels, county superintendent of 
schools, Jerseyville; and Randolph County, 
R. Carley, superintendent of schools, Sparta. 

As yet, no county council has been 
formed in the Illinois Valley Division, 
but B. R. Bowden, superintendent of 
schools, Morris, reports that organiza- 
tion will proceed in all counties soon. 


Some Local Adaptations 


J. H. Cherry, superintendent of 
schools, Clay City, informs us that the 
Clay County Education Council is 
being welded into the Clay County 
Teachers Association. At present infor- 
mation is being collected, which, when 
completed, will give the leader, secre- 
tary, and name of every civic, church, 
and other organization in the county. 
In addition, public relations workers in 
Clay County expect to set up discus- 
sion groups by the first of January, 
based on geographical and commercial 
population units. Complimentary din- 
ner tickets were sent to officers of all 
clubs for the December meeting. 

A unique plan of study is being op- 
erated in Randolph County. The coun- 
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ty has been divided into ten districts, 
each district to sponsor a sixty-day 
study of one subject. Upon the com- 
pletion of the studies by individual dis- 
tricts, all districts are to meet together 
for a discussion and study of all topics 
so considered. 


Forms of Organization 


Lake SHoreE Drviston.— Ray E. 
Cheney, superintendent of schools, 
River Forest, chairman of the public 
relations committee says: 

We are organizing a speakers’ bureau com- 
posed of educators and lay people who will 
take assignments as the calls come in and 
present the state material and the Cook and 
Lake county slides. 

Many local teachers’ councils are calling 
for this program and in each case they are 
urged to provide meetings for parents and 
lay people. 

We think the above plan more nearly fits 
our area than would the regular county 
council plan. 

Preorta Drvision. — Howard A. 
Hunter, principal Franklin School, Pe- 
oria, public relations chairman for 
Peoria County, reports: 

A number of lay citizens, school princi- 
pals, and superintendents attended the first 
meeting of the Peoria County Education 
Council, held November 10, under the di- 
rection of Dr. E. K. Frye, president of the 
Division, and myself. The following offi- 
cers were elected to serve in a temporary 
capacity: 

President, John A. Morris, Eden; Vice- 
president, Harry Bruninga, Glasford; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Earl Riggins, 3209 North Sher- 
idan Road, Peoria. 

“School Fimance in Illinois” was discussed 
at the last meeting of the Council, held 
Monday evening, December 5. 

In addition to the County Council, the 
Council of School Mothers Clubs of Peoria 
has agreed to act as an Education Council 
for the city of Peoria. Mrs. Earl Johnston, 
710 First Street, Peoria, is the president of 
this council. 


SOUTHEASTERN Drviston. — Plans 
for the organization and functioning of 
the Lawrence County Education Coun- 
cil were formulated by a committee 
consisting of E. B. Henderson, princi- 
pal township high school, Bridgeport; 
E. C. Cunningham, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Lawrenceville; Orris 
Wright, elementary teacher, Sumner; 
Hugh Pinkstaff, principal New Central 
School, Lawrenceville; H. L. Hamil- 
ton, high school, Bridgeport; and C. P. 
Martin, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport. This committee met at the 
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office of the county superintendent on 
November first and agreed that: 

1. The County Education Council should 
be a centralized group with representatives 
from various parts of the county. 

2. Meetings should be held once each 
month. 

3. Officers of the council should consist 
of a chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. 

4. In addition to the officers, two mem- 
bers at large be elected to form a board of 
control of five members which should be 
responsible for the program and meetings 
of the council. 

5. The purpose of the council should be 
to assist in furthering the educational pro- 
gram of the Illinois Education Association, 
and to assist in improving educational con- 
ditions in Lawrence County. 

6. Methods employed should include: 

a. Disseminating authentic information 
concerning the Illinois educational system 
and proposed changes in that system. 

b. Contacting men and women who might 
be of influence in obtaining good school leg- 
islation, referred to as “key men.” 

c. Encouraging study groups throughout 
the county using the Study Units appearing 
in the current issues of the Intmvors TEacu- 
ER as a basis of study. 

d. Using council members as speakers 
to appear before organizations in the county 
in the interests of our program. 

Mr. Martin, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee for Lawrence 
County, reports that at a council meet- 
ing held in Lawrenceville, November 
16, the county council was organized in 
accordance with the above plans. Offi- 
cers elected were: 

President, Hugh Dollahan, superintendent 
of schools, Sumner; vice-chairman, Orris 
Wright, Sumner: secretary, Frank A. Stan- 
field, teacher high school, Lawrenceville. 

Members of the Board of Control: Forrest 
Shoulders, principal elementary school, Birds; 
and O. G. Poland, principal elementary 
school, Petrolia. 

SOUTHWESTERN Drviston.—J. F. 
Snodgras, principal township high 
school, Collinsville, chairman of the 
public relations committee has ap- 
pointed committees in each county of 
the Division to set up County Educa- 
tion Councils. 

Mr. Snodgras has released local no- 
tices to 100 citizens in Collinsville in 
regard to the formation of a local coun- 
cil; 104 notices have been sent to per- 
sons in towns or cities of sufficient size 
to organize community councils; and 
80 notices have been circulated con- 
cerning the organization of county 
councils. A significant fact is that the 
News, the official publication of the 
Division, now has a circulation of 
7000; while the Division enrollment is 
only 3753. 

The following suggestions were of- 
fered by Mr. Snodgras for the forma- 
tion of Study Councils: 

1. Bring together all the teachers, grade 
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and high-school, for a preliminary confer- 
ence concerning the organization and func- 
tion of a Study Council. 

2. Secure materials from the state office 
on council organization, lessons, etc. 

3. Prepare an invitation to leaders in your 
community to meet with the teachers at an 
appropriate time to discuss one or more of 
the lessons provided. Invite the public 
through the medium of your local paper. 

4. Have a group of teachers and laymen 
on the committee to provide for the meeting. 
They should have ample time to study the 
materials to be discussed. 

5. A panel discussion may be provided. 
The pictures on high schools and elementary 
schools may be shown. 

6. Keep the meeting on a dignified plane. 
Avoid acrimonious discussion or wrangling. 

7. If advisable call in one of the staff of 
speakers as listed in the last issue of the 
News. 

8. Arrange to meet several times during 
the school year. New materials may be pro- 
vided each meeting. 

9. Give your meetings as much publicity 
as you can. Utilize the local paper. 


Local Teacher Councils 


In addition to the County Councils, 
numerous local teacher councils have 
also been organized in many sections 
of the State. Some councils consist of 
only a school faculty, while others have 
memberships including all the teachers 
of the county. In many instances, 
the rural teachers have formed study 
groups, apart from the city teacher as- 
sociations, under the leadership of the 
county superintendent. 

Practically every group, however, is 
using the monthly Study Units appear- 
ing in the Irxtrnors TEACHER as the 
basis for its discussions. Some of the 

teacher groups reported as using the 
Study Units are: 

Mattoon Teachers Association; Coles 
County Rural Teachers Association; Shelby 
County Schoolmasters Club; Morris Public 
Schools faculties; North Chicago Teachers 
Association; Quincy Teachers Association ; 
Adams County Schoolmasters Club; Kane 
County Superintendents and Principals As- 
sociation; Abraham Lincoln School faculty, 
Aurora; Elgin Teachers Council; Batavia 
Public Schools faculties; Hampshire School 
faculty; Kaneville Teachers Council; Newark 
School faculty; Plano faculty; Oswego fac- 
ulty; Yorkville Public Schools faculties. 

Rural teacher associations in Woodstock, 
Harvard, Crystal Lake, McHenry, Coral- 
Riley, and Marengo; Will County Princi- 
pals and Superintendents Association; Will 
County Rural Teachers Organization, com- 
prising six divisions; Teacher Councils in 
every community in Carroll County; Hava- 
na Grade Teachers group; every faculty in 
Tazewell county. 

Elementary teachers reading circles in 
Ogle County; Ogle County Schoolmasters 
Club; Whiteside County Schoolmasters Club; 
Morrison teachers; all teachers of Cass Coun- 
ty organized into rural and city groups; 
Macon County teacher groups; Clay City 
Education Council; fourteen teachers Read- 
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Seminar on Community Relations 


Discussion of Inducements to Promote School Reorganization in Ilinois 
Brings Out Some Points of Agreement on Acceptable Methods of Procedure 


@ WIDESPREAD and intensive in- 

terest in school legislation is indi- 
cated by the large attendance at the 
December 3 meeting of the Seminar on 
Community Relations to consider in- 
ducements for schoo! reorganization in 
Illinois. Twenty-two organizations re- 
sponded to the call of the committee, 
headed by Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, Rural 
Sociologist of the University of Illinois. 

Representatives of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, State Association of 
School Boards, the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
University Women, the County Super- 
intendents Association, the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the State Depart- 
ment of Finance, and the Illinois State 
teachers colleges, presented their views 
on inducements for reorganization of 
the public schools. 

Among the suggestions made by 


nearly all those reporting were: the. 


need of a planning group to insure a 
satisfactory larger unit; specific in- 
ducements by the State for reorganiza- 
tion, such as aid for transportation of 
pupils, State aid for the construction 
of new buildings, and a State distribu- 
tive fund large enough to enable larger 
units to be formed under a rate of tax 
on real estate that is not materially 
higher than the typical rates now exist- 
ing. There was a general feeling that 
the present provision allowing each 
district to count at least eighteen pupils 
in average daily attendance regardless 
of enrollment, when claiming the $11 
flat grant, tends to perpetuate the 
schools of small enrollment. 

The Illinois Education Association 
was the only organization that offered 
a specific plan for aiding reorganiza- 
tion. Mr. B. F. Shafer presented for the 
Illinois Education Association copies of 
the association’s Larger Unit Bill. 








ing Circle clubs in Perry County; Greene 
County Schoolmasters Club; and Mt. Ver- 
non City Teachers. 

A number of lay groups are also 
using the Study Units each month, 
in addition to the county and local 
teacher groups. 
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No plan of common action was 
agreed upon by the Seminar; however, 
as was pointed out by Senator Harry E. 
Stuttle of Litchfield, the meeting was 
valuable because it provided an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas by all 
groups concerned. Upon motion of J. L. 
Buford, representing the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the 
group agreed to meet again at the call 
of the chairman, Dr. Lindstrom, and 
the continuation committee that had 
arranged for this meeting. 

Organizations represented at the 
Seminar were: 

Prairie Farmer, WLS; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Home Bureau Federa- 
tion; Illinois Agricultural Association; Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Illinois Federation of 
Colleges; American Association of University 
Women; Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Illinois Chamber of Commerce; 
County Superintendents Association; Farm 
Foundation; Illinois League of Women Vot- 
ers; Illinois Education Association; Tlinois 
State Employment Service; Illinois State 
Federation of Teachers; Illinois Association 
of School Boards; Illinois Library Associa- 
tion; Illinois Legislative Council; State De- 
partment of Finance; and the Illinois State 
Teachers Colleges. 


State Secretaries Confer 
@® EXECUTIVE secretaries of the 
various state education associations 
of the Mid-west met in the offices of 
the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association, Monday, No- 
vember 14, in the first regional con- 
ference ever held by the group. 
Secretaries from the following States 
were present: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 
Subjects such as the following were 
discussed: all-inclusive dues; federal 
aid; national ad solicitation and pro- 
cedure; membership; state, district, 
and local organization; the proposed 
regional professional conference; radio 
and the state association’s part in edu- 
cational radio program development; 
the exchange of printed materials; 
state office organization and procedure; 
public relations programs; representa- 
tion vs. direct participation by mem- 
bers, and many other problems. 
It was decided that similar meetings 
should be held once or twice each year. 
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Northeastern Division 


@ INTERESTING and forceful mes- 

sages from the four speakers ap- 
pearing on its program are reported 
from the meeting of the Northeastern 
Division that was held in Joliet on 
October 21, 1938. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, former president of the N. E. 
A., had as his subject, “The Great 
American Imperatives”; Dr. Morris 
Fishbein of the American Medical As- 
sociation, discussed “Medicine and the 
Changing Social Order”; Ella Enslow 
(Lena Davis Murray) presented the 
subject that has brought her fame, “Lit- 
tle Schoolhouse in the Foothills.” 

Mr. ‘Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the IEA, appeared as the 
spokesman of the association, speaking 
to the topic, “Democratizing Support 
for Education.” 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 

Orricers.—President, Ethel C. Coe, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Woodstock; 
vice-president, M. T. Monson, superintendent 
of schools, Newark; secretary, R. N. Fargo, 
township high school, Joliet; treasurer, J. 
L. Hunter, high school (east), Aurora. 

Executive Commirtree.—Chairman, J. M. 
Smith, principal township high school, 
Lockport, ’39; R. S. Cartwright, high school, 
Elgin, 39; G. N. Hufford, superintendent of 
schools, Joliet, °40; Harold Meyer, high 
school («vest), Aurora, 40; F. C. Thomas, 
superintendent of schools, Yorkville, ’41; Eva 
Huffman, community high school, Wood- 
stock, °41. 


Strate Commuttees.—Appropriations, W. 
W. Meyer, superintendent of schools, Harv- 
ard, ’39; Legislation, G. E. Thompson, super- 
intendent of schools, St. Charles, 40; Reso- 
lutions, C. E. Larson, superintendent of 
schools (west), Aurora, °41. 

The Northeastern Division approved 
resolutions calling attention to the pur- 
poses of the association and the place 
of education in American life, favoring 
a Division of Youth Education and 
Guidance in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and bespeaking increased atten- 
tion to the need of adult education by 
local, state, and federal authorities. 

They opposed war as a means of 
settling international disputes, urged 
education as to the causes and results 
of war and subscribed to the American 
Legion program of (1) universal draft; 
and (2) “taking the profits out of 
war.” 

Other items in the report of the reso- 
lutions committee as approved endorsed 
specifically the following proposals in 
the IEA program of legislation: higher 
requirements for the certification of 
teachers, a teacher tenure law, a mini- 
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mum salary law, and an actuarial re- 
tirement plan. Other sections of the 
report as approved follow: 


Frnanciat Support. We believe that the 
state of Illinois has a definite obligation to 
equalize educational opportunities and pro- 
vide a more equitable distribution of the 
school cost through a larger State distribu- 
tive fund. We feel that the State govern- 
ment has not adequately recognized this 
need nor fulfilled the pledges of the politi- 
cal campaigns of 1932 and 1936. 

Feperat Am. We favor federal aid to 
meet educational needs, provided local con- 
trol of the educational system is not im- 
paired. 

Support oF TEACHER ORGANIZATION. We 
urge an intensive program to educate our 
fellow teachers to the advantages of joining 
together in local, state, and national asso- 
ciations. 

Association Dues. Because of the con- 
stant increase in the demands for service be- 
ing made upon the state association, and 
because of the need for new activities, 
which are not now a part of our program, 
we recommend that the teachers of the 
Northeastern Division go on record as favor- 
ing a limited increase in dues in order to 
carry out the above mentioned services for 
our teachers. 


ComM™MITTEE OF SEveN. We recommend the 
allotment of the usual amount, one hundred 
and fifty dollars, to the Committee of Seven 
for the promotion of the committee’s re- 
search activities. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 1. We re- 
assert our belief that a State board of educa- 
tion is desirable. 

2. We are opposed to the adoption of 
uniform textbooks in the state of Illinois. 

3. We are deeply appreciative of the 
encouragement and endorsement of our pro- 
gram by organized labor, American Legion, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
School Board Association, and other kindred 
organizations—all looking toward an im- 
provement of our educational system for the 
welfare of boys and girls. 

APPRECIATION. We wish to express to our 
retired state Executive Secretary, Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Moore, our appreciation for his long 
period of service in behalf of the schools of 
this State. 

We wish to pay tribute to his record and 
to assure him of our high regard and re- 
spect for his untiring efforts to make IIli- 
nois’ schools better servants of this com- 
monwealth. 

We wish also to pledge to his successor, 
Mr. Irving Pearson, our confidence and sup- 
port to the end that the program for the 
building up of our schools shall continue to 
go forward to ever more impressive achieve- 
ments.—Roranp McCawnnon, Secretary. 





Likes Film 


Mr. K. L. Letsinger, superintendent of 
schools, Gilman, and chairman of the public 
relations committee of the East Central Divi- 
sion, states: “Every taxpayer and citizen of 
our State should see the motion picture film, 
‘High School Opportunities in Illinois’.” Mr. 
Letsinger showed this film to the Rotary 
Club and Woman’s Club at Gilman. 
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When the Old Order 
Changeth 


(Continued from page 104) 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
.. In what ways is the State a school 
unit 


2. What are the advantages and also the 
disadvantages of “the stiperimposéd high- 
school system”? 

3. Is the typical county too large for the 
local unit of administration and support in 
Illinois? 

4. What are some school reorganization 
problems other than those named in the 
above discussion ? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Read the report of the IEA Committee 
on Unit as found in the November, 1938 
Intrnots TEACHER, pages 71 and 95. 

2. Learn the detailed provisions of recent 
State board of education bills introduced in 
the General Assembly. 

3. Examine if possible a school map of 
your own county; note number of districts, 
the overlying districts, the crossing of coun- 
ty and township lines by district boundaries, 
the localization of railroad assessments, etc. 

4. Suggest incentives and mandates that 
Illinois should set up to promote district 
reorganization. 

5. Follow bills dealing with reorganiza- 
tion in coming legislative session. 


THINGS TO READ 


Ittmvo1s Epucatron ASSOCIATION. (a) Re- 
port of Committee on Larger District Unit. 
(b) The Larger School District Unit: Some 
Problems and Issues in Illinots. Mimeo- 
graphed in three volumes. The Association, 
100 East Edwards, Springfield, Mlinois. 

Frost, Norman. “Medium-Sized School 
Systems Are Better.” In American School 
Board Journal of August and September, 
1937. 

Strayer, Georce D. Jr. Centralizing Ten 
dencies in the Administration of Publix 
Education. Contributions to Education No. 


618. Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York City. 

Dawson, Howarp A. Satisfactory Local 
School Units. 180 pages, 1934. Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Littte, Harry A. Potential Economies ix 
Reorganization of Local School Attendanc 
Units. Contributions to Education No. 6238, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Briscoe, A. O. Size of Local Unit for Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. Contributions 
to Education No. 649. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Nationat Epucation Association. (a) 
Rural and Urban Schools, Report of Com- 
mittee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher, June, 1937, 20 pages. (b) Report 
of National Conference om the Financing of 
Education; especially Chapter IV. 78 pages, 
1933. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

U. S. Orrice or Epucation. (a) Selection, 
Qualifications, Tenure of i pal 
State School Officials. (Contains information 
on state boards of education.) Issued as 
Circular No. 166 of August, 1936, Pre- 
pared by Ward W. Keesecker. 
mies Through the Elimination of Very 
Small Schools, Bulletin, 1934, No. 3, pre- 
pared by W. H. Gaumnitz. (c) Reorgan 
ization of School Units. Bulletin, 1935, No. 
15, Katherine M. Cook, Editor. U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Rock River Division 


@ A PROGRAM devoted to matters 

of professional interest was arranged 
for the tenth annual meeting of the 
Rock River Division, which was held 
in Dixon on October 21, 1938. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Secretary of 
the IEA, presented many interesting 
and pertinent facts pertaining to the 
business of the association in his ad- 
dress on “Democratizing Support for 
Public Education.” This was followed 
by a discussion of the topic “What the 
Present Trend in Certification Legisla- 
tion will Mean to Teachers” by Karl L. 
Adams, president of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College; after which 
Mr. O. M. Karraker, secretary of 
the Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, gave an explanation of the “Tlli- 
nois State Teachers’ Pension Fund.” 

A panel discussion, “Do Efficiency 
and Economy in the Illinois School 
System Depend upon Its Reorganiza- 
tion?” was presented by the following 
educators: Dean Thomas E. Benner, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Dr. Eugene Lawler, 
College of Education, Northwestern 
University; Grace E. Nix, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College; Dr. 
Oscar Weber, College of Education, 
University of Illinois; Laura Hughes 
Lunde, state education chairman, IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters. 

In their short talks and in the dis- 
cussion which followed, these members 
of the panel brought out many inter- 
esting facts regarding the lack of effi- 
ciency and economy in our present 
school system and the difficulties en- 
countered in trying to select a non- 
partisan State board of education. 

Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi, Chicago 
Sinai Congregation, gave the address of 
the afternoon, “Functions of the Teach- 
er.” This enlightening address offered 
a challenge to the teachers to educate 
children in order that our democracy 
may be preserved. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected to serve during the 
ensuing year: 

Orricers.—President, L. G. Haskin, super- 
intendent of schools, Sandwich; vice-presi- 
dent, Esther Barton, principal E. C. Smith 
School, Dixon; secretary, C. R. Williams, 
superintendent of schools, Waterman; treas- 
urer, H. U. Challand, principal Wallace 
School, Sterling. 

Executive Commarree.—Chairman, Wil- 
lis Pittinger, principal community high 
school, Polo, °39; Margaret Adams, com- 
munity high schol, Sycamore, "40; J. M. 
Thompson, principal community high school, 


Stewart, 40; O. B. Redenbo, superintendent 
of schools, Lyndon, 39; Dr. Helen Mes- 
senger, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb, ’39. 

State Committrees.—Appropriations, C. B. 
Mummart, superintendent of schools, Proph- 
etstown, ’39; Legislation, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal high school, Dixon, ’40; Resolutions, A. 
H. Lancaster, superintendent of schools, Dix- 
on, "41. 


Approval was given to the following 
proposals in substantially the form in 
which they appear in the IEA pro- 
gram of legislation: a non-partisan 
State board of education with advisory 
powers, higher standards of certifica- 
tion for teachers, an actuarially sound 
teacher retirement system, and pro- 
tected tenure for teachers. In addition 
the Division endorsed the following: 


In the retirement of Robert C. Moore 
from the secretaryship of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association we see the passing of one 
whose personality and indomitable spirit 
have formed the spearhead of educational 
advance in Illinois for a generation. We 
recognize the inestimable service which he 
has rendered to the cause of education, and 
confess a debt of gratitude which can never 
be repaid. We unite in wishing him God- 
speed. 

We commend the Executive Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association for 
their selection of Irving F. Pearson to suc- 
ceed Mr. Moore as Executive Secretary of 
the association. We believe that Mr. Pear- 
son is exceptionally well qualified to exert 
dynamic leadership in the important office 
he holds, and we pledge him our unquali- 
fied support and co-operation. 

We endorse the county education coun- 
cils being sponsored by the state associa- 
tion, and urge the teachers of the Rock 
River Division to give the movement their 
full support. 

We approve an appropriation of one 
hundred fifty dollars from the treasury of 
the Division to the Committee of Seven of 
the Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision, for their use in advancing the study 
of grade placement in arithmetic. 

It is the sense of this body that these 
resolutions become a part of the record of 
the tenth annual meeting of the Rock River 
Division, TEA, and that copies thereof be 
sent to all members of the press within 
the Division, to the officers of the state asso- 
ciation, to the county superintendents of 
the several counties within the the Division, 
and to our representatives in the General 
Assembly —Joun Torrens, Secretary. 





Rock River Committee 


Lynn G. Haskin, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Rock River Division, an- 
nounces the personnel of the Division 
public relations committee: 

Ogle County, H. R. Lissack, superintendent 
of schools, Rochelle, chairman; DeKalb 
County, Roe Walker, superintendent of 
schools, Malta; Whiteside County, E. E. 
Liljequist, superintendent of schools, Fulton; 
Lee County, John Torrens, superintendent 
of schools, Ashton. 
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New Rock River Head 


Lynn G. Haskin 


@ SERVING as president of a Di- 

vision of a state teachers association 
is not a new experience to Mr. Lynn G. 
Haskin, newly elected president of the 
Rock River Division. For during the 
seven-year period that he served as a 
school administrator in Wisconsin he 
also served a term as president of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin division of the 
state association. Mr. Haskin has 
served in his present position at Sand- 
wich for twelve years. The only inter- 
ruption to his professional work was 
U. S. military service in 1918-1919. 

He is a graduate of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, and holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin. He is a member of the fol- 
lowing professional organizations: Phi 
Delta Kappa, Department of Second- 
ary School Principals, N.E.A., Illinois 
City Superintendents Association, Illi- 
nois High School Principals Associa- 
tion, and the Superintendents Round 
Table of Chicago. 

The Division’s work during the year 
ahead, as Mr. Haskin views the pros- 
pects, will involve “some internal re- 
organization, which will lead to a better 
functioning of our program. A con- 
tinuation of the development of a budg- 
etary basis for all expenditures is 
planned. The most important work 
during the year will be the carrying on 
of an adequate public relations pro- 
gram in each county, in close co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Griffith.” 

“The first business meeting of the 
Division was held Tuesday, November 
22, 1938 at Dixon, Illinois.” 
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The Written Recitation-Quiz 


@® ALTHOUGH the seating grade- 
chart* solves one of the major prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher in that it 
offers a scientific method of measuring 
the oral recitation, it cannot eliminate 
the problem that comes from the neces- 
sity of offering different questions to 
different pupils. When the question is 
changed a new situation arises. The 
measure, therefore, covers new factors 
and the teacher’s evaluation involves 
not two reactions or responses to the 
same set of facts but rather responses 
to equivalent sets of facts. Inasmuch 
as equivalents are exceedingly hard to 
determine, a certain lack of scientific 
measurement is inevitable. 

When the same question is given to 
two pupils in succession the second 
learns from the mistakes of the first or 
perhaps guessing takes place. Conse- 
quently, the teacher must be constant- 
ly adjusting the question to fit the 
changing situation. The result is ren- 
dered inaccurate by the unavoidable 
conditions surrounding the questioning. 
It is true that a learning situation may 
be set up, but, from the viewpoint of 
measurement of understanding or 
achievement, error is almost certain to 
develop from such circumstances. 

Of course, this analysis raises the 
whole question of grading, the desira- 
bility of a grading system and the inac- 
curacies involved in the best and most 
careful of systems. But the question of 
the soundness of reasoning underlying 
an attempt to measure degrees of pro- 
ficiency or failure is beyond the scope 
of this discussion. Here, it must suffice 
to accept the necessity of reaching a 
definite grade for each pupil and to 
seek a way to render such a grade as 
accurate as possible. 

The problem increases in difficulty 
directly in proportion to the number of 
pupils that the teacher meets each 
week. The larger the class, therefore, 
the more need there is for as many ac- 
curate checks on _ understanding, 
achievement, and pupil growth as can 
be devised. The seating grade-chart is 
but one of these checks and serves to 
meet the need of the measurement of 
the oral recitation. But written recita- 
tions are equally necessary in any class- 
room program. The recitation-quiz is 
one way of solving the problem of eval- 
uating the regular written work. 


L. Tasher, “Measuring the Oral Recita 
alte incis i. January, 1938, pp. 150-151. 
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In the use of the written recitation- 
quiz three major objectives are impor- 
tant: namely, measurement of pupil 
understanding, pupil achievement, and 
pupil growth. The quiz can be varied 
to meet problems of individual differ- 
ences, type of material, time spent in 
preparation, element of surprise, and 
other similar factors. 

The questions used for the quiz will 
vary. Of course, the teacher must al- 
ways bear in mind the rules of good 
questioning. Regardless of where or 
when questioning takes place it must be 
clear, understandable, and thought- 
provoking. Gradually in the use of the 
recitation-quiz the teacher will learn 
from experience how best to adapt the 
type of question to meet the needs of 
the individual group. 

The quiz always seeks to meet the 
group need, for this particular tool of 
measurement is one directed toward the 
group of which the individuals are 
members only. Indeed, the quiz has one 
major advantage over the oral recita- 
tion in that it gives to each pupil the 
same question and the same amount of 
time in which to write his answer. It 
gives to the teacher, therefore, a uni- 
form check on each member of the 
class. 


Pupil Understanding 


In order to develop pupil under- 
standing the teacher must use questions 
which will produce the result desired. 
Questions should often be functional in 
character so that the pupil will see rela- 
tionships involved and will learn to dis- 
cuss them. Even in an essay question 
the answer can be regarded objectively 
for clarity of thought, for coherence, 
and for skill in factual presentation. 

Inasmuch as the written word has a 
certain authoritative quality that the 
spoken word can never achieve the pu- 
pil will strive to build his answer as 
carefully as possible. He should be en- 
couraged to be concise without omis- 
sion, brief but inclusive, careful and 
logical in his discussion. 

The time for the quiz should be lim- 
ited to about ten minutes so that the 
pupil will not be allowed the luxury of 
a wandering mind and will be forced to 
rely on reasoning done in periods of 
preparation rather than scattered 
thoughts fashioned into a makeshift 
answer. 
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Pupil Achievement 


In order to measure pupil achieve- 
ment more effectively the teacher will 
vary the questions asked so that they 
will be now of an essay type and again 
of an objective character. The ques- 
tions should be designed to reveal as 
much achievement as possible in the 
ten-minute period allowed. By means 
of a series of such quizzes the pupil 
will demonstrate over a period of time 
his mastery of the subject matter. His 
quiz average will be an important fac- 
tor in determining the quality of his 
class work. 

Here the quiz can be evaluated in the 
same way as the seating grade-chart. 
The pupil will be working toward the 
goal of a high quiz-average. His papers 
will be returned to him, and he can 
keep his own record. At any given time 
he has concrete evidence of his profi- 
ciency, a tangible comment on his work 
by his teacher. 

The teacher, on the other hand, can 
see each pupil in relation to the group. 
With the same measuring tool each 
pupil has been tested and the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the various 
members of the class stand clearly re- 
vealed. 

The quizzes can be graded in difficul- 
ty or they can be of varying types. 
They can be surprise quizzes or they 
can cover definitely assigned materials. 
In the teacher’s gradebook indication 
can be made of the type of quiz, and 
here again something of the pupil’s 
preparation as well as of his achieve- 
ment can be determined. The pupil will 
clearly show whether or not he pre- 
pares each day’s lesson or merely works 
when he expects a test. Attitudes as 
well as achievement can be judged, 
then, through the medium of the writ- 
ten recitation-quiz. 


Pupil Growth 


But more important than the meas- 
urement of understanding or achieve- 
ment is the place of the quiz in the 
matter of student growth. The quiz can 
be made an instrument by which and 
through which the pupil learns to help 
himself. Since the questions must be 
based upon but a small part of the ma- 
terial prepared for each day’s lesson, 
the pupil will learn to study to meet the 
quiz. Of course, the quiz, when given, 
will cover one or more of the important 
points in the lesson; hence the pupil 
will try to determine those important 
points in advance so that he may do 
well on the quiz. 
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In the beginning it will be necessary 
for the teacher to suggest, as a part of 
the next day’s assignment, the more 
important points that are to be given 
especial preparation. It is perhaps ad- 
visable at this point that the teacher 
give an overview or presentation speech 
covering the materials about to be stud- 
ied and make concrete suggestions 
concerning the points involved and ma- 
terials which the pupil should master in 
his study. The next day the teacher can 
quiz over the especially directed work, 
and the pupil will learn by experience 
to study particularly those parts em- 
phasized by the teacher. 

As the pupil learns to follow the 
teacher’s suggestions or hints, which 
must be sufficiently broad that the pu- 
pil may catch them, the suggestions 
may become less direct. The topic of 
the quiz or probable quiz will be less 
and less definitely suggested and the 
pupil will find himself studying all the 
points that the teacher mentioned. The 
careful pupil will be learning how to 
determine which of the points is the 
most important and which, therefore, 
will be the topic of the probable quiz. 
The quiz will, of course, always cover 
salient points, and the pupil will learn 
to determine these for himself and to 
master them. He will have by this time 
progressed in growth and will be on his 
way to becoming the kind of person 
who knows how to evaluate materials. 

Finally the teacher may assign new 
materials with little or no presentation 
or overview. Then, before giving the 
quiz, the teacher may protect the pupils 
by answering questions that arise out 
of difficult places in the assigned mate- 
rials. This is the last step in pupil 
growth and will be reached at different 
times according to the type of material 
in which the method is used, and also 
the age level of the pupil group. When 
the pupil can read new material and 
can determine for himself the most im- 
portant points and can master them, he 
is well on his way to scholastic indepen- 
dence. 

No definite suggestions can be made 
regarding the length of time that will 
be reauired for any group to move from 
the place where they must have specific 
direction to the point where they can do 
well under general direction and thence 
to that enviable height where they can 
proceed with little or no direction. Per- 
haps this last stage can be attained but 
rarely and over rather simplified mate- 
rial. The teacher can, however, deter- 
mine by the success of the class in the 
quizzes how much direction is needed. 


There are several mechanical fea- 
tures that should be considered in any 
analysis of such a quiz system. The 
number of the quizzes can vary from 
one to three a week. They should not 
all be given on definitely assigned days 
but should, to a marked degree, be sur- 
prises so that they may be true checks 
on typical preparation. Moreover, they 
should be varied in difficulty so that at 
no time will the class become discour- 
aged or afraid of the quizzes. 

They should be a pleasant experience 
and an opportunity to demonstrate 
mastery. Of course, if all of the pupils 
in the class are writing perfect quizzes, 
the questions may not be of sufficient 
difficulty and, on the contrary, it must 
be a rare occurrence when no one in the 
class can write a perfect quiz. Ten 
minutes or less is the time suggested for 
the quiz, for it must not be thought of 
as a test; it is rather a written recita- 
tion covering one question. 

If the quiz is carefully worded, given 
at well chosen intervals, and planned 
for the development of pupil growth, it 
can become an accurate grading tool. 
It will give to the teacher a cross sec- 
tion of a class response on any one 
question at any one time. It will reveal 
mastery on the part of the pupil and 
by the same token will reveal failures 
in teaching technique. It will develop 
the pupil’s ability to study and prepare 
himself for recitation. It will serve as 
an invaluable aid to the seating grade- 
chart in determining the character and 
quality of the pupil’s daily work. The 
written recitation-quiz will help the 
teacher who is searching always for 
more scientific ways of grading pupils. 
—Lucy L. TASHER. 





Labor’s Education Program 

Mr. R. G. Soderstrom, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Labor, in re- 
plying to a request from Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association, writes 
as follows: 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor by 
convention act is on record for a substantial 
increase in the State distributive fund. It 
has also officially signified its intention of 
supporting legislation designed to improve 
pension legislation, tenure legislation, and 
work for the enactment of a minimum wage 
law, and other teacher welfare measures 
that may be presented to the regular session 
of the General Assembly which will convene 
on January 4, 1939. 

The general policy of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor relative to educational 
legislation is to allow the teachers and edu- 
cators to take the lead and we support 
them, both publicly and privately, in their 
attempt to secure such legislation. 
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Northwestern President 


Selmer H. Berg 


@ MR. SELMER H. BERG, superin- 

tendent of schools, Rockford, was 
elected to the presidency of the North- 
western Division of the IEA at the 
Division’s meeting at Rockford on Oc- 
tober 28. At this meeting endorsement 
was given to the legislative program of 
the IEA and a delegate assembly plan 
for the transaction of the Division’s 
business was adopted. 

With this more democratic set-up, 
Mr. Berg declares, “It will be the aim 
of the Division during the coming year 
to develop wider appreciation of the 
problems of public education and to 
provide aggressive support for con- 
structive legislation.” 

The newly-elected president brings 
to the leadership of the Division teach- 
ing and administrative experience in 
Iowa, Wisconsin and in Rock Island, 
Illinois. He holds a B.A. from St. 
Olaf College and an M.A. from the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Berg is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, National Society for the 
Study of Education, and Illinois City 
Superintendents Association. He is a 
life member of the N.E.A. 





County Education 
Conference 

R. B. Troxel, principal high school, 
Farmington, chairman of the public 
relations committee for the Western 
Division, reports that his committee 
hopes to be able to hold one public 
meeting in each county, using the plan 
of the regional educational conferences 
to present materials to those present. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








at N.LS.T.C. 


Dr. E. C. O. Beatty has recently been made 
director of extension. At present twenty- 
two classes for college credit are being taught 
off-campus evenings by regular members of 
the college staff. Over five hundred are en- 
rolled, most of whom are two-year graduates 
who are working for degrees. 


North Shore Branch Progressive 
Education 


A Conference on “Interrelations of the 
School and the Community,” in which 150 
educators and laymen participated was held 
at Northwestern University on November 
18 and 19 under the direction of the North 
Shore Branch of the Progressive Education 
Association. Ten panels were arranged, in 
each of which a layman selected to represent 
some particular field of community endeavor 
presented his ideas as to what the school 
could do to co-operate in such matters. An 
educator was then given the opportunity of 
considering the possibility of acting on these 
suggestions. Dr. Paul Hanna, of Stan‘ord 
University, addressed a general session the 
evening of the eighteenth. 


College Editors Wil! Safeguard 
Democracy 

“That Democracy May Live” became the 
theme of the fall meeting of the Illinois Col- 
lege Press Association at Eastern [Illinois 
State Teachers College in Charleston early 
in November. Following addresses on the 
subject by Franklyn L. Andrews, adviser to 
Eastern’s Teachers College News, and R. R. 
Barlow, of the University of Illinois School 
of Journalism, the college editors voiced 
their willingness to do what they can in 
their colleges to help safeguard American 
democracy against “isms.” 

Drawing from his experiences during a 
recent trip to Europe, Professor Barlow 
said: “I came back from Germany convinced 
that fascism was an insidious poison that 
would creep into this country. I felt that 
democracy would some day be on the de- 
fensive. I believe that day has come.” 


Annie Louise Keller Memorial 
Loan Fund Awarded 


Miss Helen Kehlenbach, senior in the 
commerce curriculum at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, has been awarded the Annie 
Louise Keller Memorial Loan Fund for the 
coming year by the committee authorized to 
make the award. The awarding committee 
is composed of the dean of the university, 
the dean of women, and the president of the 
student council. The fund, which is $150, 
is loaned each year without interest to a 
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woman student of outstanding scholarship 
and personality and for whom such financial 
help is necessary. 

The Annie Louise Keller Memorial Loan 
Fund dates back in the history of Illinois 
State Normal University to the year 1927, 
when Annie Keller sacrificed her own life to 
guard and save the lives of her sixteen pupils, 
when the terrible storm of April 19 demol- 
ished the Centerville schoolhouse in Greene 
County, where she was teaching. 


Freshmen Prevail 

Western Illinois State Teachers College 
allowed herself to be ruled by members of 
the Freshman class Saturday, November 19. 
Members of the first-year group took charge 
of major events on the campus. Pep meet- 
ings, parades and free movies on Friday in- 
augurated the celebration. The Freshman 
football team met Bradley’s first year squad 
on the Western gridiron Saturday afternoon. 

A dance was held in Morgan Gymnasium 
Saturday evening. 


Century of Progress in Scott County 

Mr. W. M. Runyon, principal of the com- 
munity high school at Winchester, forwards 
us some comparative figures relating to the 
schools of Winchester, county seat of Scott 
County, for the period from 1833 to 1937. 
In the former year the town had a popula- 
tion of 300, there were forty pupils in the 
one-teacher school, and the teacher was 
Stephen A. Douglas. The per pupil cost of 
schooling under a teacher later to become 
so distinguished was $3.00. In 1937 twenty- 
two teachers were needed to take care of 
the school population of 440 pupils, and 
the per pupil cost had increased to $103. 

The enriched program now offered in con- 
trast to the earlier meager offering is illus- 
trated by the specialized services provided 
for even the rural schools of Scott County 
through the office of County Superintendent 
Paul Blansett. These include supervisory 
and nursing services and the oversight of 
pupils by psychologists and psychiatrists, 
through the medium of frequent child guid- 
ance clinics. 


Commercial Teachers to Meet 
in Chicago 

The National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration holds its meeting this year in Chi- 
cago, December 27 to 30. A program of 
unusual interest is promised. W. D. Wigent, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is di- 
recting the membership campaign. 


Kappa Delta Pi Sponsors Lecture 


at Western 


The Reverend Colin J. Robertson, pastor 
of the First Christian Church of Macomb, 
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spoke at the assembly of Western [Illinois 
State Teachers College on “Education 
and the Bible” on November 8, in celebra- 
tion of National Education Week. The ad- 
dress was sponsored by the Western chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi, national honorary edu- 
cation fraternity. 


A Diplomat on “Diplomacy” 

Ruth Bryan Rohde, noted woman diplo- 
mat, daughter of William Jennings Bryan, 
spoke in the N. I. S. T. C. auditorium, at 
DeKalb, November 4, on “This Business of 
Diplomacy.” She discussed the democracy 
at work in Denmark, where she served as 
U. S. Ambassador. 


Bloomington High School 

Parents Night was observed at Blooming- 
ton High School on Monday, November 21. 
The program was arranged in the form of 
a Class schedule, in order to provide a sys- 
tematic plan by which parents might learn 
more about their children’s school and come 
to know their instructors. At a concluding 
general session B. I. Griffith, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the IEA, gave an address 
accompanying the film, “High School Op- 
portunities in Illinois.” The program was 
arranged by W. A. Goodier, principal of 
Bloomington High School, the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, and members of the faculty. 


College Women and Deans Confer 


Seven colleges were represented at the first 
State Conference of Deans of Women and 
Women’s League Officers held on the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College campus in 
Charleston early in November. Problems 
which were discussed included: “Women’s 
Co-operative Houses,” “Eating as a Student 
Problem,” “Social and Recreational Facilities 
of Non-Athletic Type,” “Scholarship,” “Stu- 
dents in Relation to Counseling and Guid- 
ance,” “Big Sisters vs. Counselors.” 

Colleges represented at the conference were 
Eureka, Wheaton, Illinois Wesleyan, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Illinois State 
Normal University, Augustana, and Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. It was voted 
to hold the conference next year at Macomb. 


Rural Curriculum Cup Awarded at 
Illinois State Normal University 


Eleanor Heaton, °38, was presented the 
rotating loving cup by Professor L. W. 
Hacker, director of rural education at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, at the Rural 
Curriculum Club homecoming banquet, Oc- 
tober 22, 1938. This cup is presented each 
year to a former student of the rural cur- 
riculum who has been teaching within the 
past two years and who has received the 
highest number of honor points. 
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Proviso Superintendents and 
Principals 

The Principals and Supervisors Club of 
Proviso Township, Cook County, held its 
third annual get-together dinner on Novem- 
ber 9 at Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood. An unusually fine program was 
presented, with Professor John Guy Fowlkes 
of the University of Wisconsin as speaker. 
Among the distinguished guests were: Miss 
Susan Scully, President of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Mr. Earle Hulet of the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Mr. George N. Wells, president of the 
Lake Shore Division of the IEA; Mr. Ray 
Cheney, chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Lake Shore Division; and 
Mr. Clarence Callahan, assistant county 
superintendent of schools of Cook County. 
They were introduced and brought greetings 
from their respective offices. About 500 at- 
tended the dinner. 


Survey of Illinois High Schools 

Dr. John A. Clement, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, will direct a 
survey of Illinois high schools that is spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa, professional edu- 
cation fraternity. Chairmen have been ap- 
pointed in twenty counties, to secure in- 
formation on school finance, enrollments, 
teaching staffs, buildings, curricula, and other 
factors that may indicate trends and needs. 
The study is particularly designed to reveal 
the need for reorganization of the school 
system. 


Discussion Contest 

The annual intramural public discussion 
contest for the George O. Strawn Memorial 
Award has been launched by the N.IS.T.C. 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. Over fifty con- 
testants have signed up. Alumni members of 
Pi Kappa Delta have voted to make the 
award permanent so that it will each year 
motivate a discussion contest among students. 
George O. Strawn was an alumnus who died 
shortly after his graduation in 1936, and the 
memorial is established that an activity he 
cared much for may be encouraged. 


International Debate at Normal 

Dale Longbons and Carl Wilson, seniors, 
represented I. S. N. U. in the International 
Debate held in Capen Auditorium, November 
28. They upheld the affirmative on the 
proposition: “Resolved, That while holding 
firm to the principle of Anglo-American co- 
operation, the conception of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance is rejected.” Christopher Paget 
Mayhew and Philip R. Noakes, from Oxford 
and Cambridge, respectively, upheld the 
negative. 


American Education Week Ob- 
served at Normal 

Special exercises commemorating Ameri- 
can Education Week were observed at Nor- 
mal University from November 6 through 
November 12. Mr. Paul Gossard, superin- 
tendent of Bloomington schools, addressed 
the faculty on the subject of “Junior High 
Schools in Bloomington.” During the Wed- 
nesday assembly the “March of Time” film 
on education and Illinois Education Associa- 
tion film on “High Schools in Illinois” were 
shown to the student groups. Dr. Edward 
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Cole was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the American Education Week ac- 


College-Community Entertainment 
Course 


When the auditorium of its new Health 
Education Building became available for use 
this fall, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege decided to make its student-faculty en- 
tertainment course perform a cultural and 
educational service for eastern and central 
Illinois by booking some of the nation’s out- 
standing numbers. With hundreds of per- 
sons coming fifty and seventy-five miles to 
share the numbers, there was a total atten- 
dance of 6700 for the first two: a lecture by 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in October and 
a concert by the United States Navy Band 
in November. More than 700 high-school 
band and orchestra members were present 
to hear the Navy Band. The Ballet Caravan, 
an all-star company of American dancers, 
was scheduled for December 12. 


Home Economics Class Makes Trip 
to Chicago 

To market, to market—not with a basket, 
not to buy, but to examine food conditions 
in Chicago, was the purpose of the trip by 
the Home Economics Food Investigation 
Class of Normal University November 3. 
Miss Mary E. Buell, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, accompanied the group. 











Ask yourself this question 


before you get a Loan 


Don't borrow until you have asked your- 
self: ‘‘Is a loan really the answer to my 
problem?”’ For no teacher should borrow 
when it’s possible to get out of a money 
jam without. 


Money on your note 


Attimes, however, a loan must be obtained 
—to pay debts which cannot be delayed or 
to protect health, for instance. In such 
cases Household Finance lends a teacher 
up to $300 without security. You merely 
sign a simple promissory note. You get 
your loan privately, without embarrass- 
ment—and without asking others to sign 
with you. Repayment of your loan may - 
made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly in- 
stallments. 

You can obtain your loan at the House- 
hold office nearest you—or by mail. The 
coupon below will bring you complete in- 
formation about the special Household 
loan plan for teachers. 


Teaching Money Management 


Household Finance believes that many 
people can benefit from guidance in money 
management. So Household is conducting 
a broad consumer education program to 
help borrowers—and others—to get more 
from their incomes. Many schools now use 


as texts the publications developed for this 
work. You may obtain copies at your local 
Household branch. Or ask for information 
about the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CuIcaGo—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 
ALTON—7th Floor, Joust—3rd Floor, 

First Nat. Bk. Rialto Theater 

Bidg., Main 3300 Bidg., Phone 6184 
Aurora~—Suite07,  Moime—4th Floor, 
4 Fifth Ave. Bidg., 


Aurora Nat. 
Bide Moline 1464 


Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxkrorp—6th 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 

SpRincrieLp — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 


WAUKBGAN—2ndF1., 
210 Washington 
St. Peeegn Suse 

* Bank Building, 

6226 Main Ont. 7110 

Household the low monthly rate 

of 24%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 « « Completing Sixty Years of Service to the American Family « « 1938 





Mail this coupon 
sieathes haath Ge 
immediate ot | Name. 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—=mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ | understand this re- 
quest places under obligation 


“The Special House- 
to negotiate a loan. 





not. You never know 


when this informa- | Address. 





tion will come in 
handy. If immediate | City 


State 





loan is wanted, state 


amount desired. 
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Amount I wish to borrow $.._____ _.-... Amount of Salary $_........ 
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A WELL-ROUNDED PREPARATION FOR 
INTELLIGENT LIVING 


A new world history 
STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By Becker and Duncalf 


A modern high school sociology 
SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
By Bogardus and Lewis 


A new edition of a famous text 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


For the study of contemporary problems 
THE HEADLINE BOOKS 
of 
“he Foreign Policy Association 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


of 
The Public Affairs Committee 


Just off the Press! 


A new Public Affairs Pamphlet: Machines and Tomorrow's 
World. A new Headline Book: Bricks Without Mortar—the 
story of International Cooperation. 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 











General Information—Directory 


(Continued from page 102) 
Illinois Valley, M. E. Steele, principal, township high school, Men- 
dota, °39; Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, ’40; Mississippi Valley, Mrs. Laura Calloway, 
Barry, °39; Northeastern, C. E. Larson, superintendent of schools, 
West Aurora, 41; Northwestern, H. C. Muth, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Rockford, ’39; Peoria, H. L. Dyar, county superin- 
tendent, Eureka, ’40; Rock River, A. H. Lancaster, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon, ’41; South Central, J. O. Austin, principal, com- 
munity high school, Athens, ’39; Southeastern, W. R. McIntosh, 
principal, township high school, Olney, ’40; Southern, L. E. Ether- 
ton, county superintendent, Murphysboro, 39; Southwestern, P. A. 
Grigsby, superintendent of schools, Granite City, ’39; Western, 
M. P. Wilkins, principal, community high school, Toulon, ’40. 


Special Committees 


Avupitinc Committer.—Chairman, V. L. Nickell, superintendent 
of schools, Champaign; Lillian Lewis, 1325 Wilson Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Robert Eadie, community high school, West Frankfort; Ma- 
donna Kabbes, Springfield High School; David C. Hilling, Manual 
Training High School, Peoria. 

CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TeNuRE.—Chairman, Blanche Cline, 
principal Columbia School, Champaign; R. W. Marshall, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood; W. W. Haggard, principal 
township high school and junior college, Joliet; R. E. Fildes, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield; Noble Puffer, county super- 
intendent cf schools, Chicago; Robert C. Keenan, principal Bowen 
High School, Chicago; Bruce W. Merwin, director training schools, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale; C. U. Han- 
cock, principal Logan School, West Frankfort; Zella Mobley, 
junior high school, Mt. Vernon; Leslie Lofdahl, Hall Elementary 
School, Rockford. 

Commartee oN Larcer District Unit.—Chairman, Roy V. 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, Centralia, °40; H. H. Schroeder, 
dean, 1.S.N.U., Normal, ’39; L. A. Tuggle, county superintendent 
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of schools, Danville, °39; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport, 40; Bruce Merwin, S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale, "38; B. C. 
Moore, Lincoln College, Lincoln, ’38; E. L. Coberly, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, °38. 


Committee oN TEACHER Trarninc.—Karl L. Adams, president, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, chairman, '39; 
W. P. Morgan, president, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, ’38; R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, ’38; Roscoe Pulliam, president, Southern Iili- 
nois State Normal University, Carbondale, ’38; E. O. Melby, dean, 
College of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, '38; 
William Harris, superintendent of schools, Decatur, ’38; Harry Tay- 
lor, principal of high school, Harrisburg, ’39; Carrie Barnes, Hay- 
Edwards School, Springfield, °39; Verne O. Graham, president, 
Chicago Normal College, ’°39; Noble J. Puffer, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Chicago, 39; Emma McCredie, 7244 Coles Avenue, 
Chicago, °39; R. G. Buzzard, president, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, 39; W. B. Westbrook, county super- 
intendent of schools, Harrisburg, ’°39; T. H. Cobb, superintendent 
of schools, Urbana, 40; L. W. Williams, secretary, appointments 
committee, University of Illinois, Urbana, ’40; Leilah Emerson, 
principal, Jefferson School, Bloomington, °40; Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association, Springfield, 
40; H. H. Hagen, principal, Crane Tech High School, Chicago, ’40. 





Illinois Attendance Officials 


The Illinois Attendance Officials Association will hold 
its twentieth annual meeting at the Leland Hotel in 
Springfield on Tuesday, December 27, 1938. Mr. Thomas 
E. McLean of Rock Island is president. The program 
in detail follows. 

10:00 Registration of Delegates. 

10:30 Call to Order by the President, Mr. Thos. E. 
McLean, Rock Island, Il. 

11:00 Greetings by the President. 

11:30 Report of the National Convention, G. H. Wright, 
Urbana, II. 

12:00 Lunch in the Main Dining Room. 

1:30 Round Table Discussion conducted by Miss Bessie 

Meyers, Kankakee, Illinois. 

2:00 “School Attendance,” Raymond E. Fildes, super- 

intendent Springfield Schools, Springfield, Illinois. 

2:30 “Truancy,” J. C. Gannon, Principal, Tes School, 

Springfield, Tlinois. 

3:00 Subject to be Chosen, Nelson Kias, Chester, Illinois. 

3:30 Election of Officers. 

4:00 Adjournment. 


Oh, For the Life of a Delegate! 


Before this issue goes to press each of the delegates to 
the annual meeting will have received a packet containing 
printed copies of the reports of five committees to which 
they will be asked to give their approval at the meeting. 
The subject matter of these reports is not of a kind to be 
classed as recreational reading. They involve a plan for 
reorganization of district units, new certificating require- 
ments, and an indefinite tenure bill, as well as the general 
proposals included in the association’s Program of Legis- 
lation and the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
They will also be asked to study and prepare to act upon 
four proposed constitutional amendments. 

This does not include all committee reports, but only 
those upon which it was felt detailed study would be re- 
quired in order to insure intelligent action. Toward this 
end also meetings of delegates have already been held in 
many Divisions for the consideration of the business that 
will come up for decision at the annual meeting . 
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Books Through P.T.A. 


© THE Illinois Congress of Parents 

and Teachers, a powerful organiza- 
tion of manifold interests, has no more 
important work on its program than 
that of getting books to the school chil- 
dren of Illinois and their parents. A 
changing world has brought changing 
school curricula, changing values in 
child training. A school without books 
is like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard; 
and the child has nothing upon which 
to feed his developing mind. 

The three hundred public libraries 
in Illinois, with the two exceptions of 
Warren County and Putnam County 
libraries, are all in towns, villages, and 
cities. Approximately 2,000,000 peo- 
ple do not yet have access to local 


libraries. Those now existing are serv- | 
ing rural schools in adjoining areas as | 
well as they can, often with meagre re- | 
sources, but a vast number of schools | 
are in unserved areas. In these schools | 
local Parent-Teacher groups find fer- | 


tile, untilled soil, rich in yield once the 
seed is sown. 


Public Instruction Stresses Reading 


The Department of Public Instruc- | 


tion has been stressing supplementary 


books, reference books, and recreation- | 


al reading, but directors of rural schools 


are strong-willed, hard to convince of | 
the merit of many books to replace the | 


old textbook. This is a strategic point 
of attack for a Parent-Teacher group. 


An active organization can help the | 


one or two teachers influence the di- 
rectors, furnish them with book lists 


approved by the American Library As- | 
sociation, the Illinois State Library, | 


and the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion. Buying reference books is especi- | 
ally hazardous, and no encyclopedia or | 
other set of reference books should be | 


purchased without consulting the Sub- 


scription Books Bulletin published by | 


the American Library Association. 


The State Library 


The Illinois State Library has given 
service to rural schools for many years 
in lending school and community col- 
lections. These collections are made up 
of forty books complying as nearly as 
possible with the specific nature of the 
request. These books may be borrowed 
for three months. The State Library 
resources include 200,000 books and 
18,000 pictures which are free to the 
people of Illinois for the slight cost of 
postage both ways. 

It is not essential that a school have 


a local unit of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in order to bor- 
row books from the State Library, but 
many units have made available books 
and reading material through the facili- 
ties of this library. They have encour- 
aged the directors in building the school 
library, bought books with Parent- 
Teacher funds, and supplemented all 
this with loans from Springfield. Rural 
Parent-Teacher groups will always rec- 
ognize the importance of libraries to 
the school and the community and be 
alive to the spreading gospel of state- 
wide rural library service. If their ex- 


istence promised no greater value, I 
would vote for the organization of a 
unit of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in every rural school 
in the state of Illinois. — Bernice 
WIEDEMANN, Chairman Reading and 
Library Committee, Illinois Congress 
ef Parents and Teachers 





An up-to-date list of all available Illinois 
maps may be secured from the offices of the 
State Geological Survey, Urbana. During 
the current year five engraved contour maps 
of Illinois quadrangle areas, each one repro- 
ducing some 225 square miles of terrain, have 
been issued by the Survey Division. 








A CREDIT ACCOUNT at Pasonal 


is especially USEFUL at this season 


Here are ways teachers 
use this convenience at 
this time of year — 


COLLEGE HISTORY INSTRUCTOR: 
1 spent all summer working on my Ph.D., 
and my schedule has been rather heavy this 
fall. | wanted to go on a Christmas Cruise 
to Nassau—knew | needed it—but couldn't 
see my way clear financially until | heard 
ebout your “Credit Account” idea. 


GRADE-SCHOOL TEACHER: |! didn’t 
get home lest year, but this money from 
PERSONAL meons I'll get there this year 
in time for all the festivities . . . 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS: ! can 
shop early with the cash from PERSONAL 
end repay in small amounts | con hondile. 
And | don’t have to moke payments for o 
month or more. It suits me better becouse 
1 can buy for cash wherever | get the 
best bargains. 


at Rrsonal you get more than a “loan” 


you open a CREDIT ACCOUNT, good at all times. 


Once you have opened a Credit Account here, you may use it just as you would 


use a “charge account” at a store. You may draw any sum of money up to the 


full amount of your approved credit, 


at any time. 


Teachers may get a loan on a per- 
sonal note—without co-makers, furni- 
ture, car, stocks, or other tangible se- 
curity. Your teaching contract is all 
you need to show to establish your 
credit. No indiscreet inquiries. A year 
or longer to repay. Payments of prin- 
cipal may be suspended during summer 
months. Charges are made only on the 
unpaid monthly balance. Fast Service 
—to take care of last-minute shoppers. 








You are cordially invited to call, 
phone, or write for further infor- 
mation. We'll sincerely appre- 
ciate your business. See local 
telephone directory for nearest 
Office address, or apply by mail 
to us at 


Room 215, Second Floor 
McNally Building 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Radcliffe 8225 
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rs College, Columbia University 


Prepare American Youth Today 


tizenship ¢t lelaaeh 


BUILDING ‘AMERICA 


ta# Membe 


THE SOCIETY "FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 
James E. Mendenhall, Editor 


Building Genie is a pioneer 

publication the fresh 

stuff of life in s for study” — 
&@ series of study units i 
tepeseel Game \ 

economic ar d cultural iufe. Each unit 

a v 

of the its problems, achieve- 

and possibili- 

America fits into 

dpe units, is 


furnishes 
objective studies and facts relative 
to human welfare and betterment. 





mati re $2. 
Multiple subscriptions to one address 
as low as $1.25. each. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


PICTURE SCRIPTS 
Reading Practice Materia 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
In Early Elementary Grades 


Fal- i 8 oped by 


olin School, 


AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
TOWARD SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
The Picture Script Series with all 
the rich value the Lincoln ~-? 


at tery implies, provides 
wealth of helpful eel on a 
jects of interest to children. 
Stories are clear, fresh and vigorous, 
and contain those elements which ap- 
peal most to children—humor, ac- 
tion, susp and fying 
Picture Scripts, beautifully illus- 
trated, have simple vocabulary-con- 
text; are invaluable for en- 





lly well ded pro- 


The i 

of 30 mnie published includes 
Seal studies, studies, Science and Literature. 
Single copies, ppd., each 15c, 
WRITE wena FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIV 





M. HALE AND COMPANY 


Milwauke 





| Public Relations Director, 
| successful meeting of twenty-two state- 





A Digest of Board Decisions 


@ AN outline of the minutes of the meet- 

ings of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association. Complete 
minutes are on file and are available in the 
state offices of the association at Springfield, 
Illinois. 


SPECIAL SEssION. 8:30 A.M., 
day, Sept. 24, 1938, 
Springfield. 

PresENtT. All members of Board 
and Staff members. 

Business. Mr. Bernard I. Griffith, 
reported 


Satur- 
state offices, 


wide organizations studying educa- 
tional problems under title, “Seminar 
on Community Relations of Church 


| Council of Illinois,” and outlined plans 


for final “fact-finding” meeting for 
December 3, 1938, at Springfield. 

Mr. Griffith was informally author- 
ized to purchase films and slides to sell 
to Divisions and other organizations at 
$60 per set. 

Heard tentative plans for annual 
meeting. 

Entertained Secretary’s proposal to 
solicit a “penny-per-member” fund 


| through the Divisions for the purpose 


of completing the equipment, land- 
scaping, and facilities of the state 
office. 

Adjourned at 9:30 a.m. to meet with 
Public Relations Council. 

SPECIAL SESSION. 8:30 a.m., Satur- 
day, October 1, 1938, state offices, 
Springfield, Il. 

PRESENT. President Susan M. Scully, 
Messrs. Orville T. Bright, Jr., and 
S. B. Sullivan. 


ABSENT. Messrs. B. F. Shafer and 


| V. L. Nickell. 


Business. Accepted with two 


| amendments, a new form budget sub- 
mitted by the Executive Secretary and 


recommended the same to the Ap- 
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propriations Committee. 1. Bright, 2. 
Sullivan. Carried unanimously. 

Authorized the establishment of a 
Revolving Fund for the receipt and 
expenditure of funds without the reg- 
ular budget and earned by the various 
departments. 1. Sullivan, 2. Bright. 
Carried unanimously. 

Heard report from Mr. Lester R. 
Grimm regarding advancement of bill 
preparation. 

Adjourned to meet with Appropria- 
tions and other committees. 

SPECIAL Session. 12 m. Saturday, 
October 29, 1938, Home of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Springfield, Tl. 

PreseNT. All members of the 
Board; the Editor, Mrs. Eloise P. 
Bingham; the Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Mr. Bernard I. Griffith; the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pear- 
son, and his assistant, Miss Edna 
Carlson, also a guest of the Secretary. 

Business. Approved nine-month 
issuance of ILLINors TEACHER and the 
change of the masthead accordingly. 
1. Bright, 2. Shafer. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Approved non-membership subscrip- 
tion fee of $1.00 per year, 20 cents per 
copy. 1. Nickell, 2. Shafer. Carried 
unanimovsly. 

Heard Mr. Griffith’s report regard- 
ing installation of new addressograph, 
graphotype machine, postal meter, fold- 
ing and sealing machine and other 
equipment, which was purchased at 
“bargain” rates. 

Heard Secretary report regarding in- 
stallation of new water-cooling system, 
the landscaping of the grounds, the 
exterior painting of the steel sash, the 
securing of new office furniture and 
equipment in trade for old, and the 
receipts from the Penny-Per-Member 
Fund. 

Authorized recommendation to Ap- 
propriations Committee that an addi- 
tional $1000 be budgeted for with- 
drawal from Reserve Funds next year 
to meet unusual demands upon the 
Legislative Committee during a legisla- 
tive year. 1. Bright, 2. Shafer. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Agreed informally to have represen- 
tatives of the Board meet with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads relative to 
problems affecting the schools and the 
roads. 

Received state committee reports. 
Recommended to Legislative Commit- 
tee the inclusion of provisions for ade- 
quate revenue for non-high school dis- 
tricts and adequate support for the 
office of Public Instruction. 
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Approved Resolutions Committee 
report as submitted by Mr. Sullivan, 
chairman. 

Accepted Teacher Training Com- 
mittee report. 1. Bright, 2. Nickell. 
Passed unanimously. 

Informally accepted tentative Ten- 
ure Committee report. 

Heard Secretary report progress in 
bill preparation. 

Recommended to Appropriations 
Committee the budgeted withdrawal 
of an additional $100 from the Re- 
serve Fund in order that the Treas- 
urer’s salary might be maintained at 
the present reduced figure of $600. 
1. Nickell, 2. Sullivan. Ayes: Nickell, 
Sullivan, Shafer. Nayes: Bright. 

Authorized the appointment by the 
President of an Auditing Committee. 
1. Shafer, 2. Sullivan. Carried unani- 
mously. The President appointed Mr. 
V. L. Nickell, Champaign, chairman; 
Miss Lillian Lewis, Chicago, and Mr. 
Robert Eadie, West Frankfort, mem- 
bers. 


Tolerance by Radio 


@ UNDER the title “Americans All— 

Immigrants All,” the U. S. Office 
of Education brings to the microphone 
week after week the immigrants who 
have made America. The series, which 
is authored by Gilbert Seldes, may be 
heard Sunday over C.B.S. at 1:00 p.m. 

Says Commissioner Studebaker, 
“Every United States citizen knows 
through experience that human prog- 
ress knows no racial or national boun- 
daries.” 

Over NBC, also on Sunday after- 
noon, at 3:30 C.S.T., comes the Smith- 
sonian Institution Radio Program, 
“The World is Young,” covering such 
general subjects as Arts and Industries, 
Anthropology, History, Astronomy, 
Explorations, Geology and Biology. 
This is another of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s radio presentations. 

Over WLS, Chicago, comes a 
“School Time” series, which follows 
the following general schedule: 

Monday, Music in America, presented by 
Mrs. Hester. 

Tuesday, Current Events, interpreted for 
school use by Julian Bentley. 

Wednesday, The World in Which We Live, 
Visits to Business and Industry. 

Thursday, Little Lessons for Little Folks, 
Mrs. Hester. 

Friday, Roving the Globe, John Strohm. 

These programs, presented under the 
direction of Mrs. Harriet Hester, edu- 
cational director of the station, may be 
heard from 1:00 to 1:15 P. m. 








Chicago Division 


®@ ALMOST twenty-five hundred 

members of the Chicago Division 
attended the annual business meeting 
held at 32 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, November 12, 1938. 
The large attendance and the intense 
interest in the election combined to 
make a very live, enthusiastic meeting. 

The meeting convened at 9:40 a.m. 
and lasted throughout the day with a 
brief recess for lunch. The president 
opened the meeting with a statement 
of regret for the recent death of Mrs. 
Plummer, who for years had served the 
Chicago Division as parliamentarian. 

The recording secretary reported a 
number of meetings of different groups, 
among which was a one-day session of 
a Speakers’ School with an attendance 
of over one hundred, and a conference 
and dinner meeting with Mr. Reuben 
Shaw, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

The report of the treasurer, approved 
by the auditing committee and adopted 
as printed, showed the organization to 
be in sound financial condition. 

Miss Blanche Cline, chairman, Ten- 
ure Committee, TEA, guest speaker, 
gave a summary of the work of the 
Tenure Committee. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, IEA, was introduced to the 
Division. His address was enthusias- 
tically received. 


Program of Legislation 

In addition to approving the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Legis- 
lation of the TEA adopted September 
23, 1938, at Springfield, the assembly 
adopted the following additional rec- 
ommendations of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Chicago Division: 

Cuicaco ScnHoors Revenue. We recom- 
mend a “pegged levy” for the Chicago 
school system sufficient to meet all neces- 
sary _experises including teachers’ salaries 
computed on the basic salary schedules. 

Tax Lectstation. We recommend legis- 
lation to make possible the immediate col- 
lection of all delinquent taxes, especially the 
$200,000,000 real estate taxes delinquent 
since 1928. We believe that the time to 
push this legislation is here, because of the 
improved financial situation. Many owners 
of real estate which was until recently of 


doubtful value are now able to pay taxes |; 


on account of the increase in rents. 

We recommend legislation to provide for 
the prorated distribution to the original 
taxing bodies of all penalties, interests, etc., 
on delinquent taxes, including those due 
after the forfeiture, as well as before for- 
feiture. 
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FREE 


for Your Class 


THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 














CONTAINS: 1. teacher's Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project 
dodieg bookie: “Wer on Colds”, Peoliy’ Lawn 
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Resolutions Adopted 
EDUCATIONAL WELFARE 


Pensions. The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association reaffirms its 
endorsement of the present pension plan 
and its administration by the Pension Board 
in its present form. 

Sataries. The Chicago Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association believes in the 
single salary schedule, which provides equal 
salaries for all teachers in the system with 
equivalent training, experience and hours of 
work. We believe that teachers are entitled 
not only to a reasonable cultural wage, but 
also to a salary adequate to the maintenance 
of regular professional improvement and 
those standards of respect and leadership 
which are expected of teachers in a com- 
munity. 

Sick Leave. The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association believes that 
many teachers today feel compelled to teach 
even when they are physically unfit to do so. 
Business firms recognize the need of sick 
leaves. Other local governments have not 
eliminated them. Therefore we urge cumu- 
lative sick leave regulations that will pro- 
tect the teacher when she needs help most. 

Certification. The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association believes 
that the welfare of both children and teach- 
ers demands a higher standard of teacher 
certification. We believe that professional 
preparation and admission to the field of 
teaching should require a minimum of four 
years of study beyond the high school. 
Teacher training institutions should include 
courses in current educational problems 
such as tenure, retirement, professional or- 
ganizations and professional ethics, as well 
as instruction in professional and academic 
subjects. Teachers also need training in 
sociology so that they may become cognizant 
of business affairs and more broadly trained 
in the educational and social ideals that 
should dominate our profession. 

Teacuers’ Councrrs. The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association 
again urges a campaign for restoration of 
Teachers’ Councils, on the principle of teach- 
er participation in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

A Fut Term. The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association approves 
the increase of the school term to thirty- 
eight weeks but urges the restoration of the 
full ten months’ term for the children of 
Chicago. 

Teacuinc Loap. The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association commends 
the present tendency to reduce the teaching 
load for each teacher so as to permit reason- 
able individual help and encouragement for 
each child. 

HeattH Marntenance. The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that a program of health maintenance 
and correction of physical handicaps with 
provision for adequate food for undernour- 
ished children should be provided so that 
those in need of such attention may be able 
to profit more fully by the regular educa- 
tional program. 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 

Locat Support. The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association urges 
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every teacher to work for the passage of a 
bill for a “pegged levy” for the Chicago 
education fund when the Legislature con- 
venes January, 1939. 

State Support. We believe that the State 
has a definite obligation to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and to provide a more 
equitable distribution of school revenue in 
school districts through an adequate State 
distributive fund. 

Tax Base. We believe that a general prop- 
erty tax is no longer adequate or equitable 
as the basis for governmental revenue. 
Therefore, the Chicago Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association will support the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment to 
broaden the general tax base by permitting a 
graduated income tax in Illinois such as is 
used by many other states and by the Fed- 
eral government. 

Tax Cortections. The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Education Association com- 
mends the governmental authorities for the 
increased tax collections and urges that vigor- 
ous action be continued. 

Tax Epucation. The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association again 
urges a systematic, intensive program of 
education to show the taxpayers the variety 
and quality of the public service which 
their tax money buys. We recommend more 
adequate study of this topic in our high 
schools and colleges. We urge that our pub- 
lic relations program include a campaign 
against indiscriminate reduction of taxes 
without regard.to social needs. 

Feperat Am. We believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has a definite obligation to 
equalize educational opportunities and to 
provide a more equitable distribution of 
school revenues throughout the various 
states. 


STATE POLICIES 


STaTe-wiwe Tenure. The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association 
urges all teachers to give full support to 
the effort of the state association to secure 
adequate state-wide tenure for teachers. 

Rosert C. Moore. The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Education Association ex- 
presses to Robert C. Moore its respect and 
appreciation for his untiring service to the 
children and teachers of Illinois. We honor 
him for the splendid leadership he has given 
to this Division and to the cause of educa- 
tion in Illinois. 

Our REPRESENTATIVE IN SPRINGFIELD. The 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association pledges its support and loyalty 
to the leadership of the Illinois Education 
Association and to the new Executive Sec- 
retary, Irving F. Pearson. We express our 
appreciation to him for the splendid work 
he has already accomplished. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
The Chicago Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association believes that it is essential 
that all organizations interested in educa- 
tion unite upon the major issues involved in 
a legislative program for schools. We ex- 
press our appreciation to those who have co- 
operated so splendidly in the past. We urge 
that the Board of Directors continue to ob- 
tain the co-operation of all other organiza- 
tions that intelligently champion the cause 
of education. We also urge support of an 
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active participation in the iocal, state and 
national organization by every teacher. 

State DepaRTMENTS. We commend our 
state Department of Research for the 
authentic informafion and data which is es- 
sential to any program of constructive pub- 
lic relations and our state Department of 
Public Relations for its efforts to secure a 
program of information, interpretation and 
activity throughout the State. We also com- 
mend the editor of the Ir:mvots Teacuer for 
the excellence of the material used and the 
make-up of the magazine. We urge every 
teacher to study it carefully. 

Locat. We urge a vigorous local program 
of public relations. We recommend that the 
policies of the Chicago Division as embodied 
in the reports of the Legislative and Reso- 
lutions Committee, be given the widest dis- 
tribution and publicity. 

A RESOLUTION TO PRESENT TO 
SUSAN M. SCULLY A LIFE MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

There is among us one who is so modest 
and to whom personal ambition is so for- 
eign that few fully comprehend the magni- 
tude of her accomplishment. I refer to the 
present President of the Illinois Education 
Association, Susan M. Scully. 

Since she was nineteen years old, she has 
been a member of the Chicago Division 
without interruption, was its treasurer for 
several years, has served for many years 
as a member of its board of directors, was 
twice its president, and is one of the few 
classroom teachers ever elected to the presi- 
dency of the Illinois Education Association. 
At the suggestion of her principal, the late 
Harriet Taylor Treadwell, she joined the 
organization in the first year of her teach- 
ing career. 

At that time, the Chicago Division was 
so small that one little room in the Great 
Northern Hotel was sufficiently large to 
house its meetings. To Susan M. Scully, we 
are greatly indebted for the growth and im- 
portance of this organization. She has 
helped the state organization grow from a 
few thousand members to over 44,000 mem- 
bers, and the Chicago Division from a mere 
handful to a powerful legislative organ. She 
has given freely of her time and strength, 
and we have all profited from her expe- 
rience and wisdom. She has given of her 
splendid best with no thought of personal 
gain or glory. 

In recognition of her tireless efforts and 
remarkable service, I think it fitting that 
this body give some concrete expression of 
its appreciation. I, therefore, move that the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, here assembled in annual meet- 
ing, instruct its executive board to purchase 
and present on behalf of this body a Life 
Membership in the National Education As- 
sociation to Susan M. Scully. 

Officers and Committees 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Orricers.—President, Lyle H. Wolf, 800 
South Halsted Street, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Irvin A. Wilson, 437 South Stone 
Avenue, LaGrange; recording secretary, 
Helen A. Hurley, 4946 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago; corresponding secretary, Dorothy 
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Brenan, 351 North Lockwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago; membership secretary, Mary L. Hunt- 
er, 421 Blackhawk Street, Chicago; treasur- 
er, Michael M. Pollack, 4905 North Drake 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Executive Commitrer.—Chairman, Mary 
Howland, 83 East 155th Street, Harvey, ’39; 
Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 40; Martha Raymoth, 6325 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, *41. 

State Commiuttees.—Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 North Knox Avenue, 
Chicago, ’39; Legislation, Wanda Taeschner, 
169 Gage Road, Riverside, ’41; Resolutions, 
Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, *40. 

An amendment to the by-laws per- 
taining to election procedure provides 
more democratic method of nomination 
by petition rather than nomination by 
an appointed nominating committee. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Division closed with a motion intro- 
duced by Miss Susan Scully expressing 
appreciation to the retiring officers for 
their work during the past year.— 
HELEN Hurtey, Recording Secretary. 


Theory and Practice 


(Continued from page 108) 


health are receiving more attention in the 
training school than in previous years. 

3. University instructors in science and 
health are more frequently seen in the train- 
ing school and are more frequently asked 
to co-operate in the conduct of some unit 
of work involving their field. 

4. Pupils of the training school are more 
frequently invited to the science building 
to view exhibits, see lantern slides, and profit 
from other experiences dealing with natural 
science. 

The project is still under way. One 
of the instructors in health took her 
outlines from last year’s study to the 
University of Wisconsin during the 
summer session for further improve- 
ment. A subcommittee is still at work 
upon a suggested list of general con- 
cepts in the fields of science and health 
for each of the elementary grades. 

To date the entire study has been 
most satisfactory. No individual has 
attempted to dominate the situation. 
Each-one has come to the meetings with 
an entirely professional attitude. Every 
issue raised has been discussed impar- 
tially on its merits without the injection 
of personalities. 

It is hoped that this series of con- 
ferences is the first of many to be held 
at Normal. The results indicate be- 
yond a doubt that general relationships 
between so-called theory and practice 
in the training of teachers may be im- 
proved when the subject matter spe- 
cialists and those connected with actual 
teaching situations meet and study 
‘Seir common problems. 
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Teaching for Economy 
and Efficiency 


@ IN the teaching of arithmetic, one 
should have a very definite and 
usable philosophy. This philosophy is, 
“Do the greatest amount of work, in 
the least time, with the least effort.” 
The application of this philosophy can 
be well illustrated with the process of 
subtraction using mixed numbers. 
Naturally the topic under consider- 
ation brings to mind the various de- 
vices and gadgets recommended by 
many teachers in the public schools. 
Some of these devices produce a weird 
feeling of jimjams in most of our pu- 
pils. The writer recognizes the fact 
that the answers can be obtained by 
the crude devices, but why burden the 
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| 
| 
| 7 2/8 


_ pupils with much unnecessary detail? 
| The technique recommended is 
| based on the “additive method” of 
subtraction. This technique can be 
rationalized by the use of the common 
measures of length, weight, and capac- 
ity. The gradations given are illus- 
trative, and can be easily rationalized. 
The types of exercises presented are 
actually met by the pupils in their 
everyday real problems. 


4 
2% 
1% 


Tyre I.—Rationalization steps and thought 
processes involved. 
Think: “24% + % = 3, the next 
whole number.” 
Write: ™%4, the fraction needed to 
make 3. 
Think: “3 + 1 = 4.” Write 1. 
6% 
4% 


16/8 = 1% 


Type II.—Think: “4% + 54 = 5, the next 
whole number.” 
| Think: “Ss +1 = 6.” 
| Think: “6 + % = 6%.” 
%+1+% =16/8 = 1%. 
After the pupil understands the 
| “why” of the above steps, then the 
| following working plan should be mas- 
tered. Write first the sum of the frac- 
tions needed to complete the first and 
| third steps. That is, 5/8+1/8=6/8. 
| Write 6/8. Then think, “5+1—6.” 
Write 1. 





4% 
2% 


| Exampte 1, Working Plan.— 
| Think: “% + 2/8 = %.” Write %. 





| Think: “5 + 2 = 7” Write 2. 
4% = 44/12 
1% = 1 9/12 

2 7/12 


ExaAMpP.e 2, Working Plan.— 

When the given fractions have different 
denominators, write the exercises with the 
fractions having the same denominator, then 
proceed as in Example 1. 

Such procedure makes this type of 
subtraction an oral exercise. Justify 
this statement by working the follow- 
ing exercises. 


‘8 18 6% 7% 95/16 5% 
1% 22/5 12% 4% 4% 69/16 2% 





Why have the pupils waste pencils, 
paper, and energy when with a little 
practice all answers can be given with 
very little effort? The psychology of 
success is quickly recognized as a mo- 
tivating factor. Why not present the 
topic of arithmetic so that drill work, 
learning procedures, and problem-solv- 
ing are real pleasure?—C. N. Mitts, 
Tilinois State Normal University. 


Education in Party Platforms 


® THE unanimity of the sentiment 
for increased State support for ele- 
mentary and high schools among lay 
and professional groups is commented 
upon by IEA’s Executive Secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson, on page 110 of this 
issue. Such unanimity of public opin- 
ion, if sustained, must eventually be 
translated into legislation defining 
school support. To what extent politi- 
cal forces are sensing this sentiment is 
particularly interesting at this time. 

We do not now have available a 
copy of that section of the platform of 
the Democratic party relating to edu- 
cation. We hope, however, to be able 
to publish it soon. 

Mr. A. K. Stiles, chairman of the 
Illinois Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, has supplied this office with a 
copy of the provision relating to edu- 
cation in the Republican State Plat- 
form adopted August 31, 1938: 

We advocate for the schools of Illinois: 

1. Adequate financial State aid for our 
elementary and high schools so that, in edu- 
cation, the state of Illinois may be lifted to 
a rank foremost among the states of the 
Union. 

2. Maintenance of local control. 

3. Emphasis on Americanism. 

4. Establishment of a division of rural 
education. 

5. Reorganization of teachers’ pension 
law, giving adequate protection to teachers, 

6. We deplore the political interference 
with our school system by the party now in 
power, and we pledge that politics shall be 
removed from and kept out of the schools 
of this State. 





Illinois’ Deans of Women 

The Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women in session at Mt. Vernon in 
October approved the following resolu- 
tions defining their attitude toward cer- 
tain matters that have particular appli- 
cation to the lives of young people: 


I. That the fundamentals of family re- 
lationship and high moral standards of living 
be taught as definite courses in the curricu- 
la or given in a series of lectures each year 
in the high schools, colleges, and universities 
in the state of Illinois, thus recognizing that 
early training in emotional control will lead 
to stronger and more stable family life. 

Il. That the scientific presentation of 
facts regarding the effects of alcohol upon 
the individual and community be given in 
all schools in the state of Illinois yearly. 

III. That, because of the increasing ex- 
ploitation of youth for profit by tobacco, 
narcotic, and liquor concerns, a stricter vigi- 
lance be kept in and around our schools to 
protect our youth. 

IV. That, each school in the State plan 
a safety program stressing the prevention of 
accidents both in and out of the home.— 
Maria LEONARD. 
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THE 


Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


® PREVIEW. the San Francisco 

World’s Fair during the Holidays? 
Check up -on those California climate 
stories at Los Angeles? You won’t 
have to wait to reach your destination 
for ideal weather conditions. Inter- 
state Transit Lines run air-conditioned 
buses; so you'll arrive at vacation 
points fit to enjoy them. 


® EACH teacher would need a corps 
of a half-dozen or so investigators 
if she had on her own responsibility to 
collect information about current af- 
fairs to put before her pupils. For- 
tunately publishers have taken a hand. 
Take for example E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany’s photographic magazine of mod- 
ern problems for higher grades, Build- 
ing America, Picture Scripts supplies 
supplementary social studies materials 
for the early elementary grades. There’s 
a free descriptive brochure giving titles, 
curriculum areas, prices, etc. 


® COLDS play havoc with school at- 

tendance and consequently with 
school progress. Smith Brothers will 
send materials for a health project up- 
on request. There’s a convenient cou- 
pon accompanying their advertisement. 


® DELEGATES, we have tried to an- 

ticipate your needs while in Spring- 
field by referring you to reliable firms. 
See their ads. 


® “MY teacher asked me a question 

today,” announced the six-year old 
who had just returned from his first 
day in school, “and I fooled her; I 
knew the answer!” Occasionally we 
have occasion to ask the teachers ques- 
tions—and they fool us—they don’t 
answer. 

To come to the point, advertising 
space buyers have inquiring minds and 
a healthy skepticism about the draw- 
ing power of advertising media. They 
ask to be shown; so they sometimes 
request that our advertising representa- 
tives mail inquiries to a certain number 
of teacher-subscribers selected at ran- 
dom. In such instances their decisions 
are based on the number of replies re- 
ceived. 

When you are asked to do a job of 
committee work, make a speech or ar- 
range a program for your association, 
the chances are that you accept the 
task as a professional obligation. Per- 
haps if we whisper to you that supply- 
ing information called for by adver- 
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tisers may increase the advertising 
revenue of your journal and so release 
dollars for other association activities, 
you'll take the few minutes required to 
fill the blanks and post the return card 
or envelope. 

We feel safe in assuring you no per- 
sonal solicitation will follow such an in- 
quiry, but increased advertising for 
your journal may be the result.— 
E.P.B. 


Rural School 


(Continued from page 107) 
cuss the problems of possible over- 
emphasis on athletic team competition 
in.our schools and colleges. But the 
result of several years’ participation in 
contests in which there is strong em- 
phasis on achievement both in school 
work and in the arts might well be the 
development of a generation of young 





people who have a clearer perspective | 
regarding the place and importance of | 
athletic prowess in school and commu- | 
nity life than have many of our present | 


high-school and college students. 

In studying the list of competitive 
items, one should note that emphasis 
is placed on the power to do as well as 
on the power to know or remember. 
The various projects which are included 
tend to emphasize the creative and ar- 
tistic sides of development, instead of 
merely the assimilative. The “grind” 
who can memorize the textbook and re- 
cite it perfectly may not’ score so many 
points for his school as will the thought- 
ful and creative or artistic student. 

There are many other commendable | 
features of Mr. Wylder’s plan. The | 
emphasis on health education, on pub- 
lic speaking, on agriculture, on dra- 
matic work—these and many others 


will appeal to anyone who studies the | 


list of items and who believes in a 


broad program of education in our | 


elementary schools. 


It would seem to me that the plan | 
is worthy of wide adoption. Where | 
there is no town school to take the ini- | 


tiative, why might not a group of rural 
schools co-operate, meeting at one or 
another of these schools? To be sure, 
the buildings might not be so adequate 


as is the Ferris School, but that does | 


not seem to be an insuperable obstacle. 
A wide adoption of the plan might be 


of incalculable value in demonstrating | 
the meaning and value of progressive | 
education to the people of Illinois and | 


in breaking down the isolation of its 
rural schools. 
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GREETINGS 


Our sincere greetings and 
good wishes are vxtended to 
the teachers of Illinois and 
to the Illinois Education 
Association in its Eighty- 
fifth Annual Convention. 
You are cordially invited to 
visit our modern printing 
plant during your sta, in 
Springfield, where guides 
will conduct yeu through 
every tment and ex- 
plain the latest processes 
and equipment. 


WILLIAMSON 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 
H. L. Williamson, President 
219 South Fourth St. Springfield, Illinois 
Telephone Main 395 





THE JOHN BRESSMER 
COMPANY 


Fashions for Wardrobe and Home 
612-20 East Adams St. 
Springfield, Hinois 











STRONG'S CAFETERIA, Inc. 


513-15 East Monroe St. 
Springfield, It. 


* 
GOOD FOOD IS GOOD HEALTH 











CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Lyman Bryson, Albert Edw. Wiggam, 
° David Seabury, Edw. Tomlinson, Dr. 
Ruth Alexander, Julien Bryan are in 
demand by Teachers Associations. Com- 

plete list of speakers on request. 


Exclusive Management 


| WM.B. FEAKINS, Inc., 500 Sth Ave., New York 





VI AND | 


A Ae —~;"" =— 


Distinctive Apparel for Women, 
Misses, Boys and Children 














Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 

- CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
ee teem te ob amt LN 

a 


; bout your Protective 
a Send me, without obligation, the whole 
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INDEX 10 ADVERTISERS | 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel 

Allyn and Bacon 

Barker Company, S. A 

Bressmer Company, John 

Dennis, Leroy, Film Bureau 

Domestic Finance Corporation 

Feakins, Inc., William B 

Hale and Company, E. M 

Household Finance Corporation 

Interstate Transit Lines Third Cover 

Leland Hotel 

Morrissey-Argus Company 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers Third Cover 

National College of Education 

Personal Finance Company 

Pickfords Travel Service 


Silver Burdett Company 

Smith Brothers, Inc 

Stiver, Madame 

Strong’s Cafeteria 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

Williamson Printing and Publishing 
he ok. Mian was és ode 127 

Winston Company, John C 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 


27 National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tior, annual meeting. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 27-30, 1938. 

28 Illinois Education Association, 
meeting. Springfield, December 
1938. 


JANUARY, 1939 


28 Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club meet- 
ing. High School, Alton, January 28, 1939. 


FEBRUARY 


3 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Speakers: Dr. R. W. Tyler, chairman, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Association; 
and Dr. Wiley G. Brooks, president, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University. Illinois Hotel, 
Bloomington, February 3, 1939. 

25 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 
1939. 





annual 
28-30, 





GEORGE F. CANN 

Funeral services for George F. Cann, for- 
mer county superintendent of Ogle County 
schools, were held in Oregon on Novem- 
ber 17. 

Mr. Cann was drowned while fishing in 
the Rock River on Saturday, November 12. 
He lost his balance while trying to anchor 
his boat about a hundred feet from shore 
in swift water a short distance below a 
power company dam. Heavy clothing ham- 
pered his efforts to swim and he went down 
before men on shore could release a boat 
to go to his rescue. 

Mr. Cann served as Ogle County super- 
intendent of schools from 1927 to 1935. He 
was a graduate of Northern IIlinois State 
Teachers College. 
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BU YERS’ GUIDE 
Cafeterias 


Strong’s Cafeteria, Inc., 513 East Monroe 
Street, Springfield, Ill. 


Convention Speakers 


Wm. B. Feakins, Inc., 500 Sth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Dictionaries 

The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, 139 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Scott, Foresman and oe 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

John C. Winston Company, 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Film Rental 
Leroy Dennis Film Bureau, Wabash, In- 
diana. 
Hotels 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill. 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 


Insurance and Loans 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, Jeffer- 
son Bldg., Peoria, Ii. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Commercial Credit Company, 
Md. 

Domestic Finance Corporation, Incorporated, 
202 Citizens Bank Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 
Household Finance Corporation, 28 North 

Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
Personal Finance Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Service 


Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 


Baltimore, 


Printing 
Williamson Printing & Publishing Co., 219 
So. Fourth St., Springfield, Il. 
School Furniture—Desks 
American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating. “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 
Work Books, Seatwork and Teaching Sup- 
plies, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleve- 
land, O. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
Chas. R. Lenz, Distributor, Western Electric 
Scientific Instruments,, 613 East Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill. 
Schools 
National College of Education, Evanston, II. 


Teachers Agencies 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 
Huff Teachers Agency, 
Missoula, Montana 
Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Textbooks 


Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Ii. 
American Book Co., 330 E. Cermak Road, 


1222 Helen Ave., 
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Chicago, Ill. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1618 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison) 
Ave., New York, N. Y. : 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
cago, Ill. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash-” 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Chi- 


Travel 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul Railroad, 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 2003 Rail- 
way Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and Wa- 
bash, Chicago, Ill. 

Happiness Tours, 134 No. LaSalle St., Chi- 7 
cago, Ill. 

Interstate Transit Lines, Omaha, Nebraska 7 

Pickfords Travel Service, Room 636, 230 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Swedish American Line, 636 Fifth Ave. 
York, N.Y. 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Wearing Apparel | 

John Bressmer Company, 612-20 East Adams 
Street, Springfield, Ill. 

S. A. Barker Company, 6th and Adams / 
Streets, Springfield, Ill. 

Harrie’s, 205 W. Monroe St. at Wells, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morrissey-Argus Company, 512 East Adams ~ 
St., Springfield., Ill. 

W. H. Roland, 200 South Sixth St., 
field, Ill. 


A Helpful Chart 


The Aluminum Company of America, 2106 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has prepared 
a display chart to assist teachers in present- © 
ing the chemistry of aluminum to their stu- 
dents. The chart, which is 17% inches wide 
by 27% inches deep, may be secured free of 
charge by teachers in accredited schools, who 
request it on the letterheads of their schools. 

Mining, manufacture, history, and chemis- 
try of aluminum are graphically portrayed 
and actual samples of the raw materials are 
displayed. A diagram on the reverse side 
of the chart traces each step in the produc- 
tion of the metal. 


, New { 


Spring- 
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